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(Continued from p. 248.) 


WE dismissed the consideration of our author, and his work, 
with the review of those controverted points between the Or- 
thodox and Unitarian, which are decided by the testimony of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. It was then our object, not merely to 
embody and conceutrate the anass of evidence which thence 
arises in our favour; but. to unmask those witnesses, whom be 
had suborned from the Jews, and would have palmed on us for 
Christians; by whose. assistance, the Orthodox Faith, and the 
testimony of its defenders was to be subverted to the ground. 
The question between.us is now to be decided on the authority 
of the Inspired Writings. ‘The field into which we are now 
challenged to descend, is indeed wide, and the adversary to 
whom we are opposed, well practised in the art of winding and 
doubling, through all the mazes of evasion; but the ground on 
which we engage is sacred, and feeling every security in the 
panoply of celestial truth with which we are girt, we descend.to 
the contest, with no apprehension for the event. | 
‘ We pass over the preliminary observations of our author, 
which inform us, as a novelty, that Moses and the Prophets 
uniformly inculcate, that there is but one God, and which 
proceed-to establish, by the force of assertion, that the Pro- 
phecies which foretel the Incarnation, “ furnish arguments 
fatal to the pre-existence of Christ.” Nor shall we waste 
any words, upon the inferences to which these preliminaries lead, 
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in which he very gravely, but consistently prefaces his nonsense 
witha blunder. “ There are ¢wo or three solitary passages in the 
Jewish writings which have been adduced to prove the divinity 
of Christ.” ‘The theme of our author is accordingly answer- 
able to its exordium. One of the first passages on which he 
alights, is Gen. i. 26., in which we are accordingly informed, 
that Moses, “holds forth the Almighty communing with his 
own attributes, or with himself,—as, a king with his ministers.” 
To this very profound observation, which would be scarcely 
paralleled in St. Luke's or Bedlam, at full moon, we have in- 
deed very little to reply. 

The whole weight of sustaining this fundamental position, 
that “ Christianity, as the soul of Judaism, does not compre- 
hend the doctrines of the divmity, the miraculous birth and the 
atonement of Christ ;” our author now rests upon a single text. 
It has been rather cruel thus to disappoint our hopes, when 
we were led to expect something, which proceeding from such 
a hand, must be at least novel and edifymg, on the subject of 
our favourite texts, Is. vit, 14. Ti. 7, &e. and their appurtenances, 
Matt.i.23. Act. viii. $2. 1 Pet. 11.21,&c. But to compensate 
for the disappomtment we are kindly favoured with an improved 
version and comment upon Is. ix. 6. The former we shall lay 
before the reader as we find it, that no ray of the light which 
beams trom this lummous detecter of error and fraud, may be 
lost m twansmission. 


*“* The common version,”? says our author, “ is an egregrous 
misrepresentation of the original, and runs thus: * His name shall 
be called wonderful, counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
father, the prince of peace.’ ” ch. ix. 6. The true meaning, as 
appears to me, is the following: 


« He shall be called by a wonderful name, 
Counsellor of the mighty God, 
Father of the future age 
Prince of Peace.” P. 91, 92. 


This correction is supported, by the literal force of the ori- 
ginal; by the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
and the Septuagint ; and by a negative argument deducible from 
the silence of the primitive fathers, who have “ never cited this 
passage in proof of the divinity of Christ.” P. 92, 9S. 

Had the description of the external testimony been such as 
it is bere represented, in which, however, our author, consistent 
throughout, has taken a true poetical licence ; 


“ Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet 
Primo ne medium, medio ne descrepet imum.” 
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ft could not have much ry 3 in deciding the cottested 
point. The object with which Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, those Hebrew apostates, in whose society our author is 
ever proud to be found, formed their versions is notorious *. 
To expect any application of this passage to the Messiah, from 
them, seems to be just as wise as to iniagine it would receive 
a direct application to our Lord, by the chief Rabbi, who now 
presides in the London Synagogue of Polish Jews. Of the 
version of the Septuagint we shall give a good account: on ase 
cending from Father Montfaucon’s edition of the Hexapla, to 
his authorities, it will probably lead us to a conclusion, of which 
lis learned transeriber is little aware. And if our perspicacious 
commentator had but looked to the context of the prophet, it 
would possibly have shaken his confidence in the justness of his 
translation, as fully as it does ours. Is. ib. 7. ‘* Of the in. 
crease of his government and peace there shall be xo end, upon 
the throne of David and his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with iudement and with justice, from henceforth 
even for ever.” These perplexing words, we conceive, form 
rather a better comment upon the disputed terms, ‘ the mighty 
God and everlasting Father,’ than upon his improvement, “ Fa- 
ther of the future age ;” and they directly apply those solemn 
titles, not to God the Father but to God the Son. But 
our cause admits of being placed in a different posture of 
defence. 

From the regular order in which our critic has distributed 
the several commas of his version, it would appear that he had 
religiously adhered + to the sixouergia of the sacred text. But 
the reverse of this supposition is precisely the fact. And on 
reuniting the disjointed members of the prophet, they directly 
evince the violence which is done to the passage in his transla+ 
tion, and demonstrate that the common version is both natural 
and true. We subjoin the original according to the revisal of 
Dr. Kennicot, together with the accurate version of Bishop 


Lowth. 
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* S. Hier. Praf. in Job. Tom. I. col. 798. ed. Bened. ‘ Quod 
si apud Greeos, post LXX editionem, jam Christi Evangelio co- 
ruscante, Judeus Aquila, Symmachus et Theodotio, Judaizantes 
hereteci sunt recepti, gui multa mysteria Salvatoris subdola inter- 
pretatione celarunt,’? &c. Conf. S. Iren, adv. Her, Lib. ITI. cap. 
xxi. p. 215. 

+ On the accuracy with which the siyouetpia of the Prophetical 
writings was preserved; vid, S. Hier. Pref. in Lam. Hierem. poe 
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And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The mighty God the Father of the everlasting-age, the 
Prince of Peace. 


The nouns are here naturally put im apposition; a change in 
the construction being properly introduced by a change in the 
verse. And this assumption 1s supported by the authority of 
every version of the disputed passage; whether made by heterodox 
or orthodox, by Christian or Jew *. However they vary in 
translating the terms Waa dx, they never render them in re- 
gimen, bat in apposition, But to support our author's predi- 
lection for the fermer construction, yyY which closes one verse 
must be forced down into another to govern Waa dx. Nor is 
this all; but admitting that these terms occurred in the same 
verse, his notion that myby sw py var, and 22 5x yyy are simi- 
lar phrases is a false assumption. For bx is not only dis 
jointed from the antecedent yyy by an attraction to the subse- 
quent yaa with which it unquestionably agrees ; but so closely 
ave the terms codw cw, and sy am connec ted, that they are 
generally united by the tie Maccaph; the latter even written 
in Many manuscripts as one word. 

As the authorised version is the more natural, and is sup- 
ported by the context, and as it 1s consequently that which 
would most obviously strike a translator, it is confirmed by the 
best authorities. Not only the Chaldee Paraphrase, but the 
vulgar text of the Greek, Latin, and Syriack versions‘, cor- 
respond with the common translation. These authorities are of 
the greatest weight, as they were not merely made from the ori- 
=r Hebrew, but all, excepting the Latin Vulgate, made by 
the Jews. ‘The Septuagint 1s indeed challenged by our author, 
as not merely neutral, but opposed’ to the authorised text. 
Li; ad he known, however, any thing more of Father Montfau- 
con's Hexapla, than the solitary verse which he has quoted ; he 
would not have left us to inform him that there were several 
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Vid. Montt. Hexapl, Orig. in loc. cit. Tom. I. p. 105. 

+ Vid ‘ alt. Polygi.. in loc. cit. -We add the particular 
phrases, which correspond with our authorised version, in 
inderstanding the disputed text of the Divinity of the Messiah. 
Tarz, Jonath. wobdy mp e533 NAR Ow “pnar. Et vocabitur 
iromen ejus— Deus tortis, permanens in sternum. Vers. Vulg. Syr. 
fons jjoay [aS — ase ojazjo. Et vocatum est nomen 
ejus—Deus seculorum fortissimus. Vers. Vulg. Grae. — xadtitas 


¢ av7te.-—@its izxupés. Vers. Vulg. Lat. “* Et vyocabitur no- 
aon ejus y— Deus, fortis. 
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editions of the Septuagint ; and that the passage on-which he’ 
has blundered is nothing more than an extract from the printed 
Septuagint of Sixtus V. 

‘Though the pure text of that primitive version, is conceived 
to exist in no manuscript which 1s now extant; the reading of 
the disputed passage is preserved by Eusebius and Procopius, 
As ill fortune would have it, they, however, agree in represent- 
ing the reading, which our “ ardent and patient enquirer” has, 
with equal learning and modesty, rejected as “ absurd, false, 
and an egregious misrepresentation,” the identical reading of 
the version to which he appeals *. ‘True it is, that Eusebius 
states that a variation existed im the text} of the Septuagint; 
and one of the readings which he mentions is accordingly 
found in the Vatican MS., the other in the Complutensian 
Codex. But when we refer these texts to their proper authors, 
this difficulty directly disappears. 

Of the different texts which existed in Eusebius’s age, the 
principal were the Byzantine and Palestine editions ; but it is 
easy to prove that the reading of the Complutensian Codex 
belongs to the former, and that of the Roman edition to the 
latter. Vor (1.)'The reading of the Roman edition occurs in 
the Codex Marchalianus, which certainly retains the Palestine 
textt. (@.) Lt is adopted, not only by Eusebius in his Com- 
mentary on fsatah, but by S. Basil, and S. Cyril, who cer- 
tainly followed the Palestine edition §. On the other hand, (1,) the 
reading of the Complutensian Codex occurs in the greater number 
of MSS. and is loose and paraphrastic, which are sure indications 
of the vulgar or Byzautine text |]. (2.) [t occurs in the Apostolical 
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* Euseb. Dem. Evang. Lib. VIL. cap. i. p- 336. Ovo pect eivees Ae 
yiTas, xara uv Tes EBdouymovta, © Meyadns Bering "Alysaos? ms tive 
tiv dyedQuy tye ‘ Savuacds Etvuburoc, Oeos isyyecs. Procop. 
in Is. p- 149. d. ed. Curter. Par. 1580, SuLPwras yae mT aviesy a) naga 
Tos ESdoprnovra © Oeds’, idwaar * izyveo;'—o; 38 EBdouyxovla ois 
Stompeming mich ave Anyojabvers ivativicarrss, 70 wage trois “EPeawig 
HA,OEON Egnvevcay. 

+ Vid. Supr. n. *. : . 

t Vid. Procop. ubi supr. p. 148. conf. Pracf. p. xix. a . 

§ Vid. Euseb. in Is. ap. Montfauc. Nov. Collect: Patr. Tom. IT. 
p- 390. e. S. Basil. adv. Ean. Lib. I. Tom. If. p. 56. d. ed. Par. 
1518. Cyr. Alex. Com. in Joan. Tom.IV. p. 964. ed. Par. 1638. 
Conf. Griesb, Proleg. in Nov. Test. p. Ixxiv. 

| Schol. in Septuag. Sixt. V. p. 600. ed. Rom. “ In plerisque’ 
vero libris post Meyadns Burns "Afytros, hac sequuntur Savpasds Lbu- 
Buros Ocds ioXve0ss Conf. Griesb. Pref. in Nov, Test. p. Ixxv, 
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Constitutions, and interpolated epistles of St. Ignatius *, whick 
were sophisticated, when the Byzantine text was in use. Now, 
when it js remembered, that the Palestine text was revised by 
Eusebius, and that the disputed passage, as applying the term 
Fatber to the Son, afforded some countenance to the Sabellians 
who confounded the Persons ; it may be possibly suspected that 
the immediate author of this variation in that edition was the 
Palestiue reviser, who was the avowed adversary of the Sabel- 
lians +. ‘Thus also we directly account for the peculiar readings 
of the Philoxenian Syriac, of the Roman Arabig, and of one of 
St. Jerome’s Laan versions, which differ from our authorised 
text}; for these versions were pot only made from the Greek, 
but from that edition, which was revised by Eusebius ; and are 
thus not entitled to the smallest attention. 

These considerations will, we trust, leave our author very 
little reason to triumph in the result of his appeal to the testi- 
mony of the antient versions ; as leaving us in full possession of 
the vulgar edition of the Septuagmt. With respect to his for- 
tunate guess that the received jterpretation was unknown to 
the Primitive Fathers ; it evinces his very accurate acquaintance 
with thejr writings. It pot only occurs in St. Irenzus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, the Apostolical Constitutions, and revised Epistles 
of St. Ignatius); but is expressly appealed to by Eusebius, and 
Jerome, by Theodont and Procopius Gazwus |]. These, it must 
be confessed, are exquisite specimens of that accuracy of re- 
search, by which our author has undertaken to overturn the com- 
mon testimony of the early ecclesiastical writers. 

Let us even admit that the reading which he gratuitously be- 
stows on the Septuagint J, exclusively belonged to that text; we 
might even thence derive an indirect yet decisive argument in 
favour of the authorised version. It must be obvious to any 





* Constit. Apost. Lib. V. gap. xvi. Ignat. Epist. interp. ap. 
Patr. Apost. Tom. II. pp. 105. 134. 151. $24. 
t+ Vid. Brit. Crit. Vol. l. p 191. sqq, New Series. 
} Vad. Septuag. Sixt, V. ybi. supr. conf, S. Hier. in Is, Tom. IV. 
p: 34. ed. Vict. 
§ Vid. supr. n. *. conf. S. Iren. adv. Har. Lib. IV. cap. xxxiii. 
§3l: p 273. Clem, Alex. Pad. Lib. I. cap. v. p. 112. 1. 14. 
id, Eyseb. et Procop. ub. supr. p. $41. n.*. Conf. Theod. 
in 2 Tom. il, p. 44. a.b. ed. Par. 1642. S. Hier. in Is, Tom. IV, 
p- 34. g. 
© Kai xqrQsiras 10 brome aire pusyaras Burts lyeros, ale ya sleten 
ini tas Agyorlas & iywar airy. e. Cod. Vat The latter part of this 
version is obviously not adopted from the Hebrew mbw=aw Prin- 
ceps pacis; but from the Targum of Jonathan xady +20" Robe? 
‘Mora Cujus pax multiplicabitur super nos in diebus ejus. 
obegerver, 
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observer, that the former translation deviates considerably from the 
Hebrew original ; the authors of the paraphrase, as St. Jérotmhe 
kas justly observed, having a specific object in concedling the 
true signification. Now there is no conceivable sense which 
can be forced upon the disputed passage, which can at all justify 
the suppression of the true meaning, but that of thé authorised 
version. And of all the significations which can be dnneted to 
the text, that of our authdr is the most difficult to reconcile 
with such a supposition. Had the translators understood the 

ssage a8 meaning, “the counsellor of the mighty Gdd, the 
Prather of the future age,” there could be no possible objection 
to setting it literally down. And admitting them to have under 
stood it in the sense of, “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, and everlasting Father ;” there are no terms in which they 
could have so properly paraphrased it, as “ the Angel or Mea- 
senger of the great Design.” It was well known to both Jews 
and Christians *, that ‘ the Angel of the Covenant” was “ the 
Mighty God ;” and we accordingly find, that some of the fa- 
thers, who certainly knew nothing of the Hebrew, and proba- 
bly very little of the Greek, have absolutely deduced the true 
meaning of the original froin the latter paraphrastie transla- 
tion +. . 

We have dwelt thus particularly on this text, not so much 
with a view to remove any objection to which it may be ex- 
posed from our author's remarks, as to counteract the tendency 
of that mistuken liberality, which has induced some good na- 
tured divines to give up certain texts to their adversanes, be- 
cause they do not deem them apposite, or find them necessary 
to the support of tlie orthodox cause. Our author has favoured 
us with no other direct observation on the prephetical writings 
which merits remark. A side witid is indeed directéd to blast 
the credit of the celebrated text which asserts the Incarnation ; 
Is. vii. 14. © Behold a virgin shall conceive,” &c. but we are 
sadly deceived, if it portend atiy good to himself. 


“ Of the primary application of these words, 70 Hezekiah,” 
says our author, “ no doubt can be entertainéd.” P. 132, 


Little conseqtience os our “ ardent and patient enquirer” 
annexes to “ the authority of the learned,’ he would have but 
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* Philo. Jud. Tom. I. p. 463, 640, ed. Mang. Just. Mart. Dial. 
cum Tryph. p, 356. b. } 
> Hilan de Trin. Lib. IV. cap. xxiii. col. 841, 6: eds Bened, 
Conf. 8. Basil. ub. supr. D. Bull. Apost. Trad. de Jes. Christ. Div, 
cap. vi, § 8 p, 389, Nares on. Unit. Vers. p, 222, ed. 1910. 
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manifested some tenderness for his own reputation, had he con- 
sulted some comment, before he meddled with this dangerous 
text. He would have been thus warned of a chronological 
blunder, which it is bis good fortune never to miss, when it 
lies in his way. For this prophecy which predicts the birth 
of Hezekiah, was unhappily uttered some years after he wus 
born *. It is true, from the specimens which our critic has 
given us of accuracy in the case of Epaphroditus, his cbrono- 
logy may be right m the main; for by thus taking from one 
man’s lite what is added to the life of another, we will not dis. 
puie, that the gross amount of his calculations may finally square 
with the truth. 

Having thus sapped the foundation of the orthodox faith, by 
depriving it of the support of the Law and the Prophets, our 
author now concentrates bis force, and directs the mam attack 
against the Evangelists. But as we are now menaced with the 
brunt of the action, we must entreat a few mament’s parley to 
enable us to sustain the fury of the assault, 

It seems not easy te mistake the views and purposes of the 
evangelical writers, in opening their respective narratives of the 
advent and life of our Lord. The immediate object of St. 
Matthew, who particularly wrote for his compatriots +, 
was to demonstrate the coming of the Messiah by argu- 
ments calculated to operate on their prejudices as Jews. In 
attaining this object he was obviously confined to a particular 
course. From the accounts of the Prophets, the Jews derived 
their entire knowledge and expectation of a Redeemer. Their 
predictions had pointed him out as a King of the seed of David ; 
as the offspring of a Virgin, and born in Bethlehem ; as an- 
nounced and preceded by Ehas ; and as following Moses, in the 
delivery of a new and spiritual law. ‘These circumstances, with 
the events in which they were accomplished, seem indispensably 
necessary to the design of the Evangelist, in writing a Gospel ; 
aud they constitute the whole of the incidents of which his itro- 
ductory. chapters are composed. Having deduced his genealagy 
directly from David +, he states the principal prophecies relative 
to his person and office, and thence specifying the events in 
which they were accomplished, he incidentally inculcates the 
peculiar doctrines which distinguished the religion which he pro- 
mulged. Having thus asserted the doctrine of the Incarnation 
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. 317, d.. S. Hier. Com. in Es. Tom. IV, p. 28. d. Pears. on 
Breed. Vol. I, p. 270. Basn. Hist. des Juif. Tom. VIL. p. 198, 
+ Euseb. Hist, Eccl. Lib, IIL. cap, xxiii, p. 116. 1. 29, 
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from Isaiah, arid insinuate that of the eternal generation from 
Micah, he sets forth that of the Trinity, as exhibited at the bapa 
tism of our Lord. ‘Thence proceeding to run the parallel be- 
iween him and Moses, as the prophet, whom the Jewish legisla- 
tor had foretold should resemble himself, in promulgating a new 
Jaw: in order to puint the resemblance more strongly, he parti- 
cularly insists on the fast of forty days, and the delivery of the 
sacred code on the Mount. 

The object of St. Luke, who was the Evangelist of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, is more comprehensive than that of 
St. Matthew, who wrote for the immediate use of the Jews: 
As his Gospel was intended for the mixed concourse of pagans 
and proselytes *, who entered the church under the ministry of 
St. Paul, he carries his narrative higher up than the Evangelist 
of the Hebrews. He consequently deduces the genealogy of 
our Lord in the line of David; but follows up the succession, 
not merely to Abraham, who was the great progenitor of the 
Hebrews, but to Adam who was the common parent of all 
mankind. He insists Jess particularly on the prophecies as little 
known to his Gentile readers ; but dwells more circumstantially 
on the preternatural events which attended his first appearance 
in the flesh: eventually reconciling the high character with 
which he was invested with the humble state in which he ap. 
peared. And as many of the Heathens had formed erroneous 
notions of his origin, conceiving him a being merely of a ce- 
lestial order, who had descended from heaven in a human form, 
he states most minutely the circumstances of his conception, 
birth, and pubescence, marking with great precision the period 
in which he appeared. 

This statement of the views and object of the different Evan- 
gelists which is confirmed by the internal evidence of their re- 
spective narratives, seems to leave very little room.in which the 
most versatile fancy can exercise itself in tracing the incidents of 
their introductory chapters toan extraneous source. And admit. 
ting that it was deemed necessary to proscribe the whole ac. 
count as surreptitious ; they might be easily traced to their ori- 
gin, without investigating any causes which were latent or re- 
mote. The pious fraud would admit of one simple and adequate 
solution ; that the author had unwisely and: reprehensibly en- 
deavoured to elevate the character of Christ, by representing his 
birth as ordained by prophetical foresight, and accomplished by 
miraculous power. : 
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But how does the delinquent before us go to work, in his 
outrageous attempts upon the sacred text? One of the most 
impure stories connected. with the worship of the most impure 
deities of Paganism | is selected from Josephus ; the gross and 
chsgusting narrative is then illustrated by the comments of two 
deiammg Jews, in which the Virgim Mother is exhited in the 
character of a prostitute ; and this mass of beastliness and blas- 
phemy, by the most shameless arts of distortion and perversion, 
isgiven a semblance, which it naturally disclaims, to the facts 
detailed by the Holy Evangelists, relative to the conception and 
birth of our Saviour, 

We will not foul our pages with a repetition of the gross and 
disgusting recital which this blasphemous libeller has drawn out 
in detail. But as some specimen of the turpitude of heart with 
which his infamous libel has been constructed ; as soime justi- 
fication of the strong language in which, giving way to the im- 

rative demands of duty, we are compelled to hold it up te 
public abliorrence ; we shall select one of the least offensive, 
but most apposite passages, and present i to our readers, in 
its author’s words. 

This shameless blasphemer, having confronted his witnesses, 
and having heard their testimony out, from which the vilest 
imagination can extract nothing related, even by the most distant 
allusion, to the peculiar doctrines of our faith ; thus setting 
truth and decency alike at defiance, forces his own blundering 
meanings upon their reluctant words, 


“In the room of the paragraph in which Josephus speaks of 
Christ, Josippon has inserted the following remark. ¢ In the days 
of Tiberius Casar, many impieties were perpetrated, not in a 
only; even in Rome the city of royalty, many impieties were pe 

trated.’ The impieties here said to have aloes 4 in Judea a 
in Rome mtean, according to the frequent use of the term, the 
practices of idolatry and fornication. The author therefore alluded 
to the doctrines of the wuintiy and miraculous birth of Jesus, which 


prevailed if not in Judea, in Home and in other places, This al/usion 
is certain.” P, 106, 


We refrain from the attempt to execute judgment in verbal 
castigation upon the outrageous offender “fis thus daringly in- 
sults the moral sense and religious feeling of society at “large ; 
and whose delinquency could alone receive its adequate reimu- 
neration from the secular ann. Leaving the correction of thes¢ 
enormities to those whom it may concern, to chastise the gross 
ignorance and still grosser dullness of tre eulprit;-fatts-mere+m- 
mediately withiv our province; and ours be the blame if it is 
not laid on with the full force of our arm. 


We 
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We pass over the barefaced substitution of allusion for fact, 
the senseless confusion of time, place, and circumstance, in the 
passage before us. Nor shall we more than incidentally men- 
tion the dulness or dexterity by which the city of Rome is 
taken for the land of Judea; the reign of Tiberius pat for that 
of Augustus: and the perpetration of impieties taken as syno- 
nimous with the prevalence of doctrines. We shall do justice to 
our author's skill in languages by a dissection of bis version of 
Josippon in due time. Our present concern is with Josephus, » 
on whom the entire weight of sustaining the attack which is 
made upon the sacred scriptures ultimately devolves. Hiscredibility 
as a Witness against the Evangelists is rested upon the well-known 

assage of his autiquities *, in which our Lord is declared to 

the Christ who had beep foretold by the prophets, and is ad~ 
mitted to have wrought miracles, and to have risen from the 
dead; from whence it is inferred that the Jewish historian 
was *f a decided and undisguised believer in the Gospel.” 

Now let us grant the premises, and note well the conse- 
quences which ensue. ‘The life of Josephus was written by 
himself, and dedicated to that primitive christian, ‘ the most 
noble Epaphroditus,’ after the work in which this disputed 
passage occurs. It particularly specifies the changes which took 
place in his religious opinions; the author not merely stating 
that he was of the priestly order +, but that he had passed his 
probation through the three Jewish sectst. Yet this circumstantial 
account expressly declares that quitung the Essenes he became 
and continued a Pharisee§. fu this character, he represents 
himself as acting under the direction of the Sanhedrim ||, and 
straining every nerve to sustam the guthority of that council, 
Which had procured the crucifixion of Christ, and exerted its 
— remains of power m persecuting and subverting bis re~ 
igion. 

After receiving these impressions of Josephus’s attachment 
to the name and religion of Christ, let us inspect the internal 
evidence of the work in which the disputed passage is inserted. 
So far is the author from admitting that our Lord was the Mes- 
siah foretold by the prophets, that he expressly denies that tLe 


* Joseph. Antiq. Jud. Lib. XVIIL. cap. itis §, 3. Tom. I. p. 
76, 

+ Id. Vit. §. 15. Tom. II. p. 8. 

t Iu. ibid. § 2. p. 2. 

§ Id. ibid. conf. § 5. p. 3. 

| Id. Ibid. § 7. p. 3. § 12. p. 7. § 52. p. 25. § 65. p. $1. 
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prophecics were accomplished which had been fulfilled’ in his 
person *, So far is he from applying to him the title of Christ, 
that he represents the term as merely associated by vulgar usage 
with his name +. And in the spirit of hosulity to his person 
ascribing the calamities which befek the Jewish nation to the 
cruelties inflicted on the deserving members of the commou- 
wealth, he particularises one of the humblest of his followers, 
yet suppresses all mention of his merits and sufferings, while he 
expressly alludes to his name *. 

So much for the confirmation which this passage derives from 
the internal evidence of the work in which it occurs. Wath re- 
spect to the external, it is remarkable that within the course of 
the first three centuries, Josephus 1s expressly quoted by Justin 
Martyr, St. lrenwus, ‘Theophilus, Clemens Alexandrinus, ‘Ter- 





* Id. Antiq. Jud. Lib. X. cap. x. § 4. p. 535. 

+ He thus incidentally speaks of our Lord in referring to St. 
James ; Antiq. Jud. Lib, XX. cap, ix. §. 1. p. 976. ter adergie 7% 
Aevyoutvs Xere. This is the confession which St, Matthew puts in 
the mouth of Pilate, Matt. xxvii. 22: and Justin Martyr ascribes 
to Tryphe or Tarpho, the Jew; Just. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. 
p- 249. b. The relative force of & Xey4uevas Xpirds in the above ex- 
traet, and of 6 Xpicds Grog He in the disputed passage, will be of 
course best ascertained from the observation of a native Greek on 
both phrases ; 8. Epiphan. adv, Har. xxv. p. 80. c. 6 yae “Awésores 
Qieas® tlmee sions Azyouewn Ceti’ cx eivar tures dofoPaiver. te to yag 


. > 7 po * . ; Pai) A ; ¥ \ a 
imi © dAtyepsros’, Elesher Autes EY TH Reveal movoy Eval, pan OrTas 


TH twosdcis, ada Sia THs THayvumMAM cows. On the contrary, it is 
observed by a Greek historian ; Sozom. Hist. Eccl. Lib. I. cap. i. 
p. 8.1. 22. a2ésycews ar cin [Ioorwes] partys tiie weps Xpic® dAnSeiac. 
wrope ie > ug AOTOY &WONANEIY OxPEL— Xeisov oe ReciPavas Ovouades, Ori- 
gen, itis apparent, received the directly contrary impression, from 
reading Josephus’s account of Christ, vid. infr, p- 349.n.+. And 
St. Jerome was so forcibly struck with the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the two passages before us ; of making the testimony borne 
to Clirist agree with the declaration of Josephus ; that he corrects 
the former by the latter; though he destroys the weight of Jose- 
phus’s evidence by the alteration. S. Hier. Cat. Script. Eccl. m 
Joseph. Tom. 1. p. 22. “ Scripsit autem (Josephas ] de Domino 
in hnnc modum. * Eodem tempore fuit Jesus vir sapiens—et cre-» 
debatur esse Christus.’ But Sophronius, who has translated St. 
Jerome into Greek, has restored the true reading. Vid. Fabric. 
Bibl. Script. Eecl. p. 69. ed. Hamb. 1718. 
i Joseph. Antiq. Jud. Lib, AX, cap. ix. 6. l. p- 976. 
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tulian, Minucius Felix, and Origen*; but uot the smallest al- 
lusion is made to this extraordinary testimony to our Lord’s 
miracles and resurrection ; though the evidence of the author 
was received and appealed to, as the extraordinary concession 
of an enemy anda Jew. Nay Ongen, in direct contradiction 
of its plain assertions, proclaims bis total ignorance of its ex- 
istence, by positively denying that Josephus had acknowledged 
Jesus as the Christ-++. In fine this stupid interpolation is not 
inerely inserted in some copies of the “ Jewish Antiquities,” 
but in some also of the “ Jewish Warf.” For surely the truths 
which it tells so happily, however awkwardly or unseasonably 
‘introduced, cannot be too frequently told. 

‘Such is tie testimony of Josephus, the authenticity of which 
is now, by a curious involution of ingenuity, opposed to the 
‘spuriousness of the introductory chapters of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. And great as the difficulties may be conceived which 
oppose the discovery of another such authority, yet so su- 
premely fortunate is our author in his researches, that of the 
only remaining two, on which he blunders, both carry the cer- 
tificate of their illegitimacy branded in their front. From one 
of these passages, which he fathers upon St. Jerome §, he pro- 








* Tert. Apolog. cap. xix. p. 18. Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib, I. 

cap. xxi. p. 409. Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. L. cap. xlvii. p. 862. Conf. 
Joseph. Testim. ap. Haverc. Tom. I. p. 53. 

+ Orig. Com. in Matt. Tom. IIL. p. 465. c,—as Gad Boor Toonmor 
—tignxivas xata piviv Ose tadva avrois awn nxivary Cre Ta sic lax or 
‘roy agerdor te Ince Te Asyoutes Xerces” ox’ avriy TeToAUNmlre. ré 
Savuacsy isw, ors Tor “Incty nua & xaradcEzucvose elves Xeisov, edty 
ation Laxwsy dixcsocvyns aueTuencs toravzn». In this passage, Ori- 
gen clearly infers, that Josephus rejected Christ, on account of the 
epithet which he bestows on Him, while he eulogises the righteons- 
ness of his brother, and imputes the destruction of Jerusalem to 
a cause different from His death and sufferings. Yet our wise author, 
with this strong passage besore his eyes, ,first convicts Origen of a 
falsehood, and then finds out, that he declares ‘ Josephus did not 
receive Jesus as the Christ,’ because he believed him an Ebjonite, 
P, 113. To form a just idea of the learning and ingenuity of this 
observation, we must compare Origen’s definition of an Ebionite ; 
which precisely reverses. this supposition; Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. 
il. cap. lp. 385- Cc. Egiwvaios—ei am Ivdziwv ray Inosy ws Xeisev 
Baoadeecrevos. : , . 

t Ie Cod. MS. Alex. Petav. ap. Haverc. ed. Joseph. Tom. LI. 
p- 166, 4, ; . 

§ Vid. S. Hier. Epist, Tom. LX. p. 272. ed Vict. Tom. V. co}. 
443. ed. Bened, oo , 

ceeds 
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ceeds to point out, how the facts, out of which the contested 
chapters have been fabricated, were first moulded, under the 
form of two spurious Gospels, into Apocryphal Scripture. 
From the other, which he palms upon Origen *, he proceeds 
to disclose how the cheat was kept secret; which he ingeni- 
ously imagines the orthodox thus played on themselves ; until 
the origin of the facts which gave rise to the spurious scriptures 
beiug forgotten, the Apocryphal Gospels were finally manu. 
factured into Canonical ‘Text. 

We shall make brief work with our author's very learned, and 
we make no doubt very ingenious hypothesis. A few of the tes- 
timonies which support the credit of the authority which he 
gratuitously bestows on St. Jerome, we subjoin im our mar- 

inf. If they fail to do justice to his exquisite taste in the 

atin Fathers; they will, we doubt not, fully evince the sta- 
bility of the foundation on which his theory rests. To Origen 
himself we consign the task of proving, that his skill in the 
Greek Fathers is equal, if not superior, to his taste iv the Latin. 
Of the passage of that author, which he quotes from. a barba- 
rous version, we annex the original; which was discovered in 
the Colbert: and Royal library at Paris, by P. Simon, and 
is published in his Critical History of the Greek ‘Fext, and: hes 
been consequently restored by the Benedictine editors, to its 
proper place in his works +. On confronting it with the trans- 





* Vid. Orig. Hom, in Luc. Tom. III. p. 933. c. col. 1. 

+ Erasm. Tit. Tom. IV. Op. S. Hier. ed. Par. 1546. ‘In tertia 
[parte] lectu prorsus indigna, et impudenter attributa* doctis 
viris.”” Pref. Gen. in Epist. Hier. [p. vii.] Tom. V. ed. Be- 
ned. “ In tertia similiter [parte sunt] que suos auctores ipsa 
se ferunt; sed que parum docta.” Catal. Epist. Tom. IV. 
p- 143. “ Caterum in hoc catalogo nihil reperies quod non sit 
ex equo indoctum, tufans & tmpudens.—Adjecimus censuras,’’ &c. 
Cens, Epist. Tb. col. #20. fol. 136. ed Erasm. “ Quid’ opus est in 
hoe argumentts uti, cum. id totus sermonis insulsissimi character 
adeo palam pre s¢ ferat——Nunc auricule prominentes produnt 
asinum, & totus sermo clamitat indignum fuisse qui in Divi Hiero- 
nymi culina ministrt locum teneret.” .Conf. col. 444. ed. Bened. 
fol. 143. ed. Erasm. 

¢ Orig. Hom. in Luc. Tom. IIT. p. 932. b. sornds piv Sy terry’ 
erncar [tialyita avaratacIus] x) xara MarSiar, x) ddra wrsiova, ta ot 
Titlaga pore weoxeins W Oss inwAncia. sy amrag h Wemistupbewy = 
wimrngoPognuiowy TO a Tor Tels Awyoutsosrs pagrvpar. Com ie 
mon, Hist. Crit. des Comm. du N. T. ch. v. p 81. ed 1683. We 
add the authority cited by our author from the old Latin version ; 
subjoining the clause which he has so industriously suppressed’: 


lation, 
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lation, the misfortune is, that it acknowledges not a particle of 
the circumstance on which our author’s deduction is built! 

But we may proceed even farther, and as our author has une 
dertaken to trace the contested chapters to their origin, we will 
venture to point out the source of the spurious testimonies, by 
which their credit is subverted. With respect to the testimony 
adduced from Josephus, it is as certain that it was wanting in 
the copy of Origen, as that it was extant in that of Eusebius *. 
It is thus obvious that a manuscript in which it was inserted 
must have made its way into the library of Cesarea, in the pe- 
riod which intervenes between the times when they respectively 
lived. And thus, it is not improbable, that a copy directly 

from the Ebionites mto the possession of Pamphilus, who 
was a great benefactor to the Cesarean library, and a curious 
collector of books +. And as it cannot be doubted that this tes- 
timony was wanting to render Josephus a favourite with those 
heretics, who must have been strongly prejudiced in favour of his 
works; itis unquestionable that some of their sophisticated books 
were deposited im that library previously to Kusebius’s age f. 
Let the reader weigh these considerations, together. with the im- 
ternal and external evidence produced against the contested pas- 
sage ; let him then make his choice betweeh the following proba- 
bilities ; whether it was suppressed in the copy possessed: by Ori- 
gen, or inserted in that which was consulted by Eusebius? ‘The 
answer to this question decides the difficulty before us. 

With respect to the learned Epistle which has been foisted 
into St. Jerome, we must probably consult the annals of our 
monastic antiquities, in order to obtain an attested certificate of 
its birth. Robert Grossetest, Bishop of Lincoln, no unlearned 
clerk for the age in which he lived, seems to have been wone 
derfully tickled with the ambition of being thought a translator 
from the Greek; though rather unfortunate in his choice of a 
subject. For the purpose of displaying his rare talent. at the 
work, he made choice of the Apocryphal Scriptures, the hidden 
treasures of which, as locked up in a tongue unknown to the 
translator, were opened to him by a native Greek, who seems 





i ela eee _—=— —— a 


Ib. p. 933. c.—* et juxta Mathiam, et alia plura legimus, nejquid, 
ignorare videremur propter eos. qui se putant aliquid scire, si. ista 
cognoverint. Sed in his omnibus nihil aliud probamus nisi quod ec- 
clesia, id est, quatuor tantum evangelia recipienda.”’ 

* Comp. Orig. ubi. supr. p. $49. n. +. Huseb, Hist. Eccl, Lib, 
L cag xi, p. 34, 1, 36. ; 

+ S. Hier. Cat. Script. Eccl. in Mat. Tom. I. p. 120. 

+ Id, ibid, 
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to have been retained in his service for this purpose. And we 
accordingly possess *, at this day, the “ Testament of the x1; 
Patriarchs” done nito Latin by his reverence, and ushered into 
the world with a suitable preface, proclaiming the divine autho. 
rity of the original +. ‘That the Gospels of Mary and the 
Infancy, together with the Introductory Epistles, have pro- 

ceeded from the same source, we do not take upon us to aftirm, 
We however retain our suspicions of the fact, and beg leave 
to suggest, m justification of what we suspect, that they are of 
the same spurious race, speak the same barbarous language, 
and were suited to the gross credulity of the same period. 
But we retain no doubt of the cause which procured St. Jerome 
the honor of being reputed their father: and there is nothing 
further in the matter at issue, which is worth contesting. As 
professing to come from the Hebrew, they required his sanc- 
tion to authenticate their contents, and account for their ap- 
pearance in Latin; no other member of the Western Church 
having been versed in the Hebrew: his name was accordingly 
borrowed, and an epistle framed, to answer the exigency of 
the translator. 

On the testimony of Origen a very few words will suffice. 
[t is one of these blunders which an unskilful or ignorant 
translator is in all ages liable to make, who not certain of the 
sense of his author, expresses the best meaning which he can 
extract from his words in a long wnmeaning peripbrasis. 

Let us now briefly ren over the muster-roll of witnesses op- 
posed to the concurring testimouy of the whole Catholic 
Church, headed by the Holy Evangelists. Josephus and 
Philo, two masked Jews, in the character of primitive Chris- 
tians: Josippon Ben Gorion, and the author of “ Toldoth 
Jesu,” two barefaced and blasphemous Hebrews, who have de- 
rided our holy religion: two spurious Gospels, of Mary and the 
Infancy, one of which is contessedly a burlesque on the evan- 
gelical history: three spurious passages in St. Jerome, Jose- 
phus, and Origen, which require much twisting and torturing 
to brmg them to bear upon the matter at issue: the Ebionites, 
a set of heretics, who were so grossly ignorant of the religion 
which they professed, that they conceived themselves grafted 
into Christianity, by the knife that circumcised them: and the 
Therapeute, or contemplative Essenes, a sect of fanatical 
Jews, distinguished Ly some practices deemed purifications, the 





* Test. xii. Patriarch. preserved in the British Museum, Kings 
MSS. 4. D. vii. 4. 5. 
¢ Ibidem. 
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decency of which would require the pen of Swift to do them 
justice. ' Si 

Now were we not disgusted with the impudence displayed in 
this catalogue of authorities, the absurdity of the crazy sys- 
tem raised on such a foundation, would surely have its full ef 
fect on our risible faculties. In order to maintain the sapient 
hypothesis, supported by these vouchers, tlie great body of 

rofessed Christians, from Justin to Photius, are represented 
as combined in a plot, for the purpose of concealing those im- 
portant facts which our profound researcher has recovered from 
the obscurity in which they have lurked for centuries. Justin 
Martyr and St. Irenzeus are convicted of prevarication ; Origen 
and St. Epiphanius of calumny; and the whole body of mar- 
tyrs and confessors, are represented as united in carrying on the 
farce of Christianity, while they deemed it an imposture. 

We are greatly apprehensive the patience of our readers is al- 
ready more than exhausted, by the ideotic absurdities which 
compose the major part of our exposure. ‘The first part, 
however, of the work before us presents little more which re- 
quires to be exposed or refuted. Some stale objectigns to the 
internal evidence of St. Luke’s introductory chapters, which 
have been a thousand times answered, are again restated * ; and 

some 





* The author confounding the enrolment, which St. Luke ii. 1. 
declares was made at the time of the nativity ; with the assessment 
which Josephus declares was made two years after the death of 
Herod; thence convicts the Evangelists of a contradiction, and 
infers that our Lord was born not before Herod’s death, but ten 
years after that event happened, p. 141. sqq. The following dis- 
tinctions will enable any person to solve the difficulties in which 
these chronological points are embarrassed by our author, Two 
assessments were sie of Juda, one of which happened under 
Herod, according to Josephus; Lard. Cred. of Gosp. Hist. Vol. I. 
p. 279. The first constitutes the census which Augustus took of 
his subjects and allies, and must have happened at the time of our 
Saviour’s birth: Prid. Connex. P. II. p. 650. 652. ed. 1718. The 
second forms the taxation of Judwa, which was carried into effect 
by Quirinus, on the banishment of Archelaus, when Judea was 
reduced into a Roman province; Pagi a cap Chron, ad Annal, 
Baron. n. cxxvii. p. $1. ‘That Josephus alludes to the datter in the 
passage cited by our author is no where disputed. That St. Luke 
alludes to the former is equally incontrovertible. (1) He expressl 
declares it to be “ the first enrolment ;” % amroyea?n weer: vide 
Heb. xii. 23. conf. Raphel. Observ. in N. T. Tom, IT. p. 723. 
Elsn. Observ. Sacr. p. 183. (2) He represents it as extending, 
uot merely to Judeea, but to “ the whole Roman Empire,” wacay 
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some perfectly origmal objections suggested to the introductory 
chapters of St. Matihe wi: the latter alone are deserving of 
pu tricular notice 

Our author lighting on the terms Magian and st: ar, gets 
the notion of astr Nowy into his wise head, and from the des 
lusiveness of that art, the di pravity of astrologers, and the con- 
denimation passed on them by Moses, takes occasion to rath 
avaiust St. Matthew's account of the adoration of the wise me th, 
ws an absurd and superstitious fiction (p. 119. sqq.). The 
readers of Dy. Bentley will not easily forget the blunder of 
Anthony Calton, who discovered that the Roman augurs, and 
Etruscan soothsavers were identical; but what a fool was he 
when compared to our researcher, who has not only found 
out that the Magian priests were rdentical. with the Chaldean 
astrologers, but bas blandered wpon the discovery fifteen cen- 
tniies after it has been exposed, as a gross error by Origen *, 

Phe term Maegian is not unknown to the Persees, a religions 
sect, which prevails at Surat, m the Deccan, in India; Magoe 
signifying a priest, in the Pehlvi-é; a language im which many 
of the sacred books of that antient sect are written t. The re- 
ligious opinions of this sect, which origmally migrated from 
Persia, ave immediately derived from Zoroaster : : but by the ge- 
neral consent of the orientalists, they are ultimately referred to 
the Patriarch Abraham’. When it is known that their sacred 
books contain prophecies relative to the advent of a great pro- 
phet, who was to be born of a Virew | He 1 it will not be thought 
extraordinary that they should be deemed worthy of notice in 
the Pv: angehn al Instory; it will not be conceived improbable 
that thev are the identical Magi to whom St. Matthew refers in 
his Gospel L. 





cry clvvudenr, as this phrase properly signifies: vid. Raphel. ib. 
p. 723. Elsn. ib. p. 173. (3) Me accordingly marks the event, 
not by the reign of Herod, whose kingdom was not then fazed, 
as in alliance with the Romans: but by the Presidency of Quiri- 
nus, by whom, as Augustus’s officer, all the subjects and allies of 
the Emperor, were enrolled as well in Judwa as Syria; vid. Pag. 
ubi supr. ‘The reader who wishes for edification may now turn te 
our author; who extracts from these several circumstances, his 
proofs, that Judea was not assessed under Herod. 

* Orig. Contr. Cels, Lib. L. cap. lviii. p. $73. b. d. 

+ Voy. Anquet. du Perron, Zendavest. Tom. HH, p- 516. Vo- 
cab. au mot, Magoe. conf. Diog. Laert. in Proem. Tom. I. p. & 
ed, 1692. 

} amar. du Perr. ibid. Tom. I. P. II. p. I. Sqq- 

. Hyd. de Relig. Vet. Pers. cap, li. pp. 28. 36, 
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ld. ibid. Ap ppe nd p. 540. 
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Even this brief observation had been a sufficient answer to 
the futile objections of our author. We cannot however refrain 
from adverting to the ingenious and beautiful illustration which 
the incidents, recorded by the Evangelist, Matt. ii. 1.2. 9, have 
received from Dr. Henley; who explains the. appearance of the 
star, and its directing the wise-men, by the heliacal rising of 
Sirius or Seth, and its culminating over Judea: this pheno- 
menon having been pointed out, by the prophecy of Balaam, 
which foretold the coming of the Messiah. ~ ty Xxiv. 17. 
Though we have no warrant from the authority through which 
this curious exposition has reached us, for ascribing more than 
this to its learned author; we cannot for a moment doubt, that 
he has connected the periods of sacred history thus taken to il- 
lustrate each other, by the Sothiacal period, or Great Canicular 
year of 1460 years; which arises from the retrocession of the 
first day of the year, in consequence of the neglect of the inter- 
calation, [tis a most extraordmary fact, that this period, which 
the Egyptians reckoned from the heliacal rising of Sirius on the 
first day of their first month Thoth, is to this hour observed by 
the Magians or Persees* ; and that when added to the year of 
the world 2490, in which it appears the prophecy of Balaam 
was delivered, about two years previous to the death of Moses, 
it brings us down to the year 3950, the vulgar Dionysian wera 
in which Christ was born. We believe there exists a possibi- 
lity of carrying this calculation to a greater nicety; if not 
by the assistatice of a learned person who has undertaken to fix 
the commencement of the Sothiacal year from Censorinus f, 
yet by the aid of the Persees, who religiously adhere to their an- 
tient methods of calculation §. 

Such is the extraordinary confirmation of the truth of the 
Evangelist’s narrative, in which our author’s profound objection 
terminates, which is deduced from the phrase, Matt. ii. 2. 
eidojzey yae alte Tovasign év TH avaToAn: from which he has 
contrived to demonstrate, by deciding that the Magians must 
have come out of the West, that his knowledge of Greek is at 
least equal to his skill in astronomy. Whereas this phrase, as 
Dr. Henley’s exposition presupposes, and the context of the 
Evangelist evinces, literally signifies “ we have seen bis star in 
its rising :” eidowev 2v +H dvarory, ver. 2. being opposed to amd 
Gyalodav mageyévovtd, ver. 1. and explained by tiv yedvov 78 


a —_ 


* Id. ibid. cap. xv. p. 190. conf. infr. n. §. 

+ Conf. Helvic. Chronolog. ad Ann. Mund. 2490. 3950. 

t Bianchini, Istor, Univ. cap. v. p. 147. ed. Rom. 1697. 

§ Anquet du Perr. Ibid, Tom. 1. P, I. p. $27. PL IL p. xxxiii. 
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Pxiwouwiv¥ dstoos, ver. 7. In fact, the heliacal “ rising” of a 
star being properly its “ apparition,” as opposed to its occulta- 
tion; the phenomenon was chosen, with the justest propriety, 
to determine a period which, as it must have been marked by 
some mode of calculation, could be only marked by that which 
was known to the people, to whom the prophecy was delivered, 

We have by this time, we trust, scarcely left our author an 
inch of ground to stand upon. In the remaining part of his 
work, he exercises his happy talent at exposition, in proving 
that the peculiar doctrines of our faith are subverted by the sa- 
cred Canon; on which, for nearly eighteen hundred years, the 
civihzed world has rather curiously believed them supported. 
‘The great secret of the magic by which our conjurer effects 
this change, lying in the explanation of the terms “ Son of 
God” and “ Son of Man;” we shall suffer him to explain 
them ; beginning with his favourite utle. 


“ ‘The phrase (Son of Man) means two things, one, that Jesus 
being a man, possessed the nature and constitution of man; the 


other, that being the son of @ man, he had a man for his father.” 
P. 206 


As we are sufficiently grateful for the instruction afforded in 
this learned distinction, which bottoms, as usual, on a critical 
knowledze of Greek ; and as it reconciles the inveterate blunder 
which has hitherto conceived him the son of man who has a man 
for Ais mother * ; we will justify the remark by learned autho- 
rity. If we are not deceived, on this very learned and subtle 
distinction, Johanna Southcott and Mr. ‘Tozer, who admitted 
the advent of the Son of Man, founded their notion of the ne- 
cessity of a second Shilo, to be the Saviour of women. 

To proceed to our author’s second definition ; 


«* As the phrase Son of God means a pre- eminently authorized 
servant of God, so Jesus became the Son of God, solely by re- 
ceiving Ats author: ty oo God, and by the daslavabion of God when 
he received it.” P. 2 “Tt is also a fact beyond all contro- 
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* Nestor. ap. Boorat. Hist. Eccl. Lib. VII. cap. xxxii. p. 380. 
1. 36. Magia yae aatien nt which is accordingly rendered by 
Liberatus, Breviar. p. 12. ed. Garner. ‘ quoniam Maria homo 
fuit”’ A native Greek, who was contemporary with the Apostles, 
even expresses himself in the following extraordinary terms ; Plu- 
tarch. in Lycurg. cap. tii. Tom. I. p. 87. ed. Lond. 172 9. srw do 
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version, that the enemies of the Gospe! and the Apostles of Christ, 
who surely were the best judges of the language which they used, 
meant by the phrase, Son of God, not a divine being, but the Mes- 
siah whom the Jews expected to reign over them.”’ P, 203. 


Having furnished the researcher's last observation with autho- 
rity, may we beg to be furnished with an authority for this de- 
duction ; different from an assumption of the point in dispute, 
from the sacred text, the meaning of which is at present con- 
tested. Or, as an equivalent, may we ‘beg to see his learned 
exposition reconciled with the plain statement of Origen ; whose 
testimony, until it be set aside, fully evinces, that the author of 
this conjecture should have rather brought a small share of 
learning than a doubtful portion of confidence, to the discussion 
of the question, which he has determined. Tor that early fa- 
ther denies just as peremptorily as our author affirms, that 
“ the enemies of the Gospel,” either Jews or Gnostics, applied 
this title to the Messiah; and insinuates, that those who sup- 
posed otherwise were equally ignorant of the facts and language 
of Scripture *. The consequence is mevitable, that while they 
rejected the truth, they must have understood the term, in the 
identical sense in which it is at this day used by the Orthodox; 
but as our author gravely observes, they “ were surely the 
best judges of the language which they used:” the inference 
may now be left to himself. 

Having exhibited these proofs of Unitarian learning; the fol- 
lowing remark of “a celebrated modern writer” may be now 
subjoined, from our author, as a speaking evidence of Unita- 
ran sagacity. 


“ Son of man is a name, title, or character, which Christ has 
given himself so often in the Gospels, that it highly deserves to be 
well understood. St. Matthew has this title thirty times; S¢. 
Mark fifteen times; St. Luke fifteen times; St. John ten times. 
—The great and perhaps only reason why Christ so often called 
himself the Son of Man, was undoubtedly to prevent the idola- 
iy notions and practices of his followers, in succeeding ages.”’ 

- 205. n. 


From viewing this inference, which, if it have any meaning, 
Must impeach the observation of the Epistolary writers in the 
same breath that it asserts the accuracy of the Evangelists ; let 
us now observe how this unquestionably extraordinary fact af- 
fects the s . , - “ ftisr arkable” ob 1 
ects the system of the orthodox; “ It is remarkable” observes 
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a great luminary of the last century *, “ that after the death of 
our Saviour, the Apostles never there use of these terms, nor 
call him any louger the Son of Man. As he was now received 
gto glory, and become the LORD of life, they speak of him 
in a different manner.” And, in fact, this distinction leads us 
to the full force of the titles, ‘Son of God, and Son of Man; 
which our author has so ingeniously confounded: the latter title 
being the proper designation of our Lord in his humiliation ; 
m which he emptied himself of that glory which he had with 
the Father, before the foundation of the world +. 

The signification of this title being determined, or indeed 
forming no matter of dispute, it affords an adequate explana- 
tion of the correspondent title, Son of God. For both titles 
being ascribed to the same divine person, the sense of the more 
abstruse is necessarily ascertainable from that of the more ob. 
vious. ‘The inference is therefore plain, that the higher title in- 
dicates a being as much the Son of God, as the inferior indi- 

cates a being literally the Son of Man; in fact, partaking as 
aah as any human ofispring of the whole nature of the 
pare nt. 

This sense is, however, not merely deducible, from the ana- 
logy of the terms Father and Son, or their reference to the sub- 
jects God and Man, but is erry tenable in the explicit lan- 
guage of Scripture. (1.) The relation in which Christ stood tao 
God, is limited by the phrase WSios Larne, Joh. v. 18. ios ‘Tiss, 
Kom. viii. S2: for the epithet iSios, as opposed to dAdrgios, expli- 
citly marks out Christ, not merely as a Sun of God, but as the 
Son of no other Father butGod. (2.) The Apostle St. John illus- 
trating and confirming this sense, terms our Lord jovoyevis Tiss; 
Joh. 1, 14. not merely the begotte n Son, excluding the notion 
of creation ; but © the only begotten Son,” excluding all other 
sons from this peculiar mode of generation, which implies the 
communication of the whole nature to the offspring. (3.) The 
common descripuon which the Scriptures give of this filiation 
represents it as infinitely superior to that of all created or se- 
condary existences ; not merely human but angelical; Heb. 1. 
$—8, Xc. (4.) Phe above distinction is acknowledged by our Lord, 
in his common language, who it is observed { never uses the 
phrase 6 avSpwmos gare ws, but declining even the phrase [Tar%y 
Cady, Opposes Llarve us, to Llarze dav, Joh. xx. 17. thus 
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* Bryant, Sentim, of Phil, on the Logos. P.1. p. 4. ed. Cambr. 
1797. 

+ Euseb. contr. Marcel. p. 42. d. Pears. on Creed. Vol. I. 
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clearly discriminating between the parental authority of God as 
the universal Father, and his cternal paternity, as lather of his 
only begotten Son. (5.) [t is further acknowledged by the whole 
body of the Jews; Joh. v. 18. “ Therefore the Jews sought 
to kill him, because he had said—that God was dis Father 
[ warcgz josey EAGlE Tov O25v] making himself equal with God, 
[iaoy Exvrov mody tw Oey |*. Id. x. 33. “The Jews answered 
him saying, for a rood work we stone thee not, but for blas- 
phemy ; and because that thou being a man, makest thyself 
God.” 

Whatever be the benefit which our author’s work may derive 
from the bulk of the volume and quantity of the matter, he is 
now fully at liberty to reap. ‘Phe perusal may be safely recom- 
mended to the reader, who has patience adequate to the at- 
tempt, and wishes to have an experimental proof of the exalted 
pitch of folly and obstinacy to which the human mind may be 
raised, in opposing the truth; where the greatest degree of ig- 
norauce which is consistent with the largest proportion of con- 
ceit, have their full and unrestricted operation on its faculties. 

We have now, we trust, fully attained the object with, which 
we undertook the preseut Review; and have not only demon- 
strated the pitiable imbecility of the vile production before us ; 
but have evinced the unassailable stability of the truths to which 
itis opposed. But though we have incidentally exhibited spe- 
cimens of the talents and acquirements of its author, we feel 
conscious that we have conveyed but a faint and wadequate idea 
of the work. ‘To do justice to the bluuder, ignorance, and 
dishonesty which are profusely scattered through every part, nay 
page of it, would indeed require a volume, much larger than 
we could tind patience to read, much less to compose. What- 
ever be the subjects on which the author speaks, whether on his 
trusty friends Philo or Josephus, or his christian brethren the 
Ebionites and Esseans, we discover the same total ignorance of 
the subject on which he is engaged. As these are charges which 
may be made good and valid in a narrow space; we shall offer 
a few specimens, by which they seem to be substantiated be- 
yond controversion. 

We insist but incidentally on the practical blunder on which 
our author has founded and erected his system; m which he 
undertakes to vindicate the Unitarian Creed, by proving the 
Whole body of the Scripture text corrupted, from which it either 
derives its purity, or fixes its foundation in the clouds. (If we 
even overlook this absurdity, another directly stares us in the 





* Vid. Cyril. ut supr. p. $41, n. 9. 
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face. ‘The origin which he assigns those sophisticated parts 
of the sacred text, in ascribing them to the early Hereticks, 
involves a contradiction not less supremely absurd. Both the 
sects, into which they branched, rejected the prophetical wri- 
tiugs,*.on which the proscribed passages are obviously built; 
nay, rejected the very doctrines which those passages tend to 
support: the Gnostics having denied that our Lord was at all 
born, the Ebionites that he was. born unless in the natural 
Way +. 

Let us even wave these objections, and grant, that the testi- 
monies to which he appeals, are genuine, and, in point; even 
on their evidence, his theory may be fundamentally overthrown, 
by means of the very concessions, which he has made. Slen- 
der as the support is which the Unitarian Creed derives from 
>). the testimony of Jews or Heathens, even this nominal or appa- 
a rent advantage, he has contrived to betray into the enemies’ 

Me hands. ‘The doctrine of the ‘Trinity, which his predecessors 
have commonly traced to the corruptions of Platonism ; he ab- 
solutely vindicates from the aspersion, explicitly denying that 
they possess any thing incommon. The mystic theology of St. 
John he affir.ns is only to be explained by the moditied Pla- 
tonism of Philo. Though Philo bas explicitly maintained all 
the peculiar doctrines of the Orthodox Faith, without acknow- 
ledging one characteristic tenet of the Unitarian Creed: though 
he has absolutely abjured that Creed, by denying that any thing 
human or corporal could be annexed to the Son of God f. The 
allegorising spirit of Philo still afforded a loop-hole of evasion, 
to escape the consequences of these unanswerable concessions. 
Yet even this advantage the ingenious advocate before us has 
contrived to throw away; from the first passage which he quotes 
from Philo, he not only infers, but proves, the personality of 
the Logos, asserting his identity with Christ (p. 4.). 

Having advanced so much to illustrate and set off our au- 
thor’s polemical talents; we would not willingly dismiss the 
subject of his work, without offering some specimens of his 
skill im translation. In a reference to Orig. Lib. II. we are 
unformed, p. 18t, “ and other Jews give the name of Ebionites 
to those who received Jesus as the Christ.” The original of 
this passage is thus expressed ; xai ECioveios xenuatignsy of dnd 
"Jwdaiwy pov Incdy, as Aevoroy wacadeEaevos, in which, of course, 
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si éxo Ivdaiay, signifies “ other Jews,” yenuatiZso: is taken as 
an active verb, and ECiovaios consequently as a noun in the 
accusative. If this improvement, however, has not the autho- 
rity of the Greek, it possesses at least that of the Latin, if the 
old version of Gelenius be taken as authority; “ et Ebionzi 
dicuntur a ceteris Judzis, qui Jesum pro Christo receperunt :” 
where xenuwarifeos is, however, properly rendered “ dicuntur.” 
Conf. Ong. Tom. I. p. 385. n. f, ed. Bened. On confronting 
the original Latin with the following English version, which has 
been already noticed, (supr. p. 347) we are at a loss whether to 
admire more, the accuracy or honesty of the translator; “ In 
the days of Tiberius Caesar many impieties were perpetrated not 
in Judea only; even in Rome the city of reyalty many impie- 
ties were perpetrated.” P. 106. “ In diebus Tiberii Cwsaris 
non tantum in Judza tales factz sunt stultitia, sed et Rome, et 
in omnibus terris dominii ejus fecerunt stultitias majores, quam 
stultissimi ex populis.” We pass over the absurdity of making 
Josippon term “ Rome, the city of royalty” while Jerusalem 
was standing; the grammatical skill by which that meaning 
is extracted from the words “ Roma—in omnibus tertis 
dominii ejus” rather induces us to suspect, that ‘* dominii” has 
been taken jn a sense and construction, which may be easily dis- 
covered from the translation. 

With this remark we commit the vile work before us, to that 
obscurity in which it has long lain ; and in which it should have 
continued for us, had it not been for the unwise zeal of its be- 
sotted admirers. ‘The author, whose pretensions we have by 
this time fully exposed, is, as it appears, a person of some ce- 
lebrity, in the estimation of the sect of which he is a minister. 
By enrolling his volume in the “ Catalogue of Books distri- 
buted by the Unitarian Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and the Practice of Virtue,” they have imposed the duty 
on us of furnishing the bane with its antidote. While we are 
curious to ascertain the sense, of the reverend conclave who aim 
at this object by such means, on the best metiod of propagat- 
ing irreligion and the practice of vice ; we venture to believe 
that we have already taken one effectual step towards frustrating 
their success in their infamous endeavours. We are indeed 
grossly deceived in their characters, if for the future, they prove 
not more shy, in committing themselves, with another blun- 
dering advocate ; if, even at present, they do not heartily rue 
the hour, in which they incautiously exposed their own preten- 
sions to learning and sense, by making a common cause, with 
the wretched dunce, who has drawn down our animadversion, 
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Arr. UL. The Cadet; @ Peem, in Six Paris: coRntaimine 
Remarks on British India. Uo which is added, Ecbert and 
Amelia; in Four Parts: with other Ll oems. hy a lute 
Resident in the Kast. lu'T wo Volumes, Smail @vo. pp. 463, 
Jennings. 1814. 


THIS title page is what, in the jargon of his country, ag 
American would denominate a lengthy one; and it is but too 
ominous of the book itself. The sight of two closely printed 
volumes of verses is, indeed, always enough to make the critic, 
who has to review them, feel a sort of shudder ; and it is not 
ofien that, in the perusal of them, he receives any indemnification 
for his prelimimary fears. On the present occasion, we have 
suftered that which seems to be the common lot of our fra. 
ternity ; namely, apprehensions, too well sar pi by the event. 
The preface to these volumes does not afford much ground for 
hope, either 1 in its style, or its tenor. The author is “a very 
young man,” and when the poems were composed, “ was still 
a mmor.” This excuse, which has been offered at least a 
million of umes before, may, and in fact ought to gam pardon 
for an exuberance of imagiation, and an unformed taste, but 
st only renders more hemous the terrible sin of dulness. What 
is to be expected from the frost of age, when even the fire of 
youth fails to produce the signs of vigour. The writer appears, 


in reality, to be visited by heavy forebodings. His book, he 
says, 


** May possibly drop from the press, with many others, which 
fame shall reject as unworthy ; and may be doomed, with them, 
to sail down the daily current of chance, until, pelted at by the 
swarms frem the critic hive, it may miss the haven of popularity ; 


and overwhelmed at length, by the blustering squalls of splonetic 
censure, sink never to rise again.” 


We cannot say that we greatly admire either the figurative 
language or the style of this sentence, and we can laugh, with 
infinite good humour, at the hackneyed accusation which it makes 
agaist the candour of critics ; but we must own that in one 
point the author is tolerably right, and that it is highly possible 
that fame will act in the manner which he anticipates. Besides, the 
modern practice of beginnmg with an attack on critics, is almost 
always mdicative of, and prompted by, an awkward and unwilling 
consciousness of demerit.“ Sure you don’t suspect me of having 
robbed you?” has betrayed the guilt of more than one rogue 
who was not previously suspected. 


The 
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The Cadet, be it known, is a poem, in six parts, filling almost 
a hundred and sixty pages, and consisting, we imagine, of nearly 
four thousand lines. “ ‘Too much of a good thing,” says the 
old adage ; what then must we say of a dad one! The first past 
is chiefly employed in repeating over and over again certain 
complaints against the climate of India, and against other dis- 
agreeable circumstances, among which the crows and the want 
of verdure come in for their full share of censure. “ Mourntul 
my theme, and dull the task assigned,” exclaims the author, and 
sooth to say, he adapts the style to ‘the subject, afd is as dull 
as heart can desire. Against “ hamper'd etiquette” he glows 
with a manly rage, and labours hard to render it as hateful as 
possible. 


«“ The Colonel's wife (says he) demands the highest place, 
And those less great must bear unjust disgrace. 

Frequent you'll hear the Major’s lady ery, 

‘« Pray who taught you to hold your head so high? 

«A Captain’s wife to give herself such airs !— 

* T’ll tell the Major, when he comes up stairs.’ 

Then o’er the boards she takes a lengthened stride, 

And seats her down on Madam’s dexter side— 

Here, like unkennelled dogs, the women pother, 

Growl, shew their teeth, and snarl upon each other.” 


After a good deal more of the same sort, le remembers that 
his subject is The Cadet, and that the Cadet is not yet em- 
barked. Accordingly, he puts his hero on ship- -board, and 
proceeds to bewail his luckless fate, in being exposed to the 
rudeness of the commander of the vessel; an “evil which, when 
it happens, is, we suspect, shared with the Cadet by the rest of 
the passengers. 

The second part is opened by a heavy lamentation over his 
own mischance, in having been sent to India, and consequently 
torn from those friends whom “ affection solder’d to his breast. 
His sorrow for the loss of his father does more credit to his 
heart, than his manner of expressing it does to his head; and 
now th: at we are on this subject, it is merely justice to say, that 
he seems to be a good-natured and well-intentioned young man. 
The troubles of the Cadet soon come thick upon him, He is 
marched up to the Cadet establishment, under the care of a 
serjeant, and is under the hard necessity of submitting to the in- 
tolerable drudgery of being drilled for six months : 


“‘ Four dreary hours paraded every day, 
And with no other choice than to ebey. 
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In addition to this, he is obliged to tell his age, and to give 
in an account of his property; is directed how to spend it; com- 
pelled to go to school; ordered to keep on constantly his belt 
and bayonet ; and forbidden to buy superfluous food, or to dine 
from his mess, he must have no jolly parties, and, moreover, even 
ou Sundays, he must be in his tent by nine o'clock, 


** Such as, without a murmur, prompt obey, 

Nor from these orders turn their minds away, 
Are well rewarded ; for, wedg’d side by side, 

In one-horse chay with Captain Quirk they ride.” 


Tt is absolutely a shame, ‘ tis pitiful, tis wondrous pitiful,’ 
that a high spinted youth should be thus restrained by the 
shackles of discipline and decorum ; and we seriously recom- 
mend it to the Directors to allow the Cadets to drink, to stray 
about, and in short to do just as they please; as there can be 
no doubt that the adoption of such a system would be pro- 
ductive of consequences as beneficial to the British authority in 
Hindostan, as to the Cadets themselves. 

In part the third, I by myself I, monopolizes the major 

ortion of the song; and here we find the best, or rather the 
a bad lines mm the poem, and are pleased with the sentiments 
which they express. But, whenever the author gets back to 
the Cadet, he drops, past all sounding line, into the gulph of 
dulness. He cannot bear the idea of controul, and indignantly 
asks, 


** Don’t harmless worms, which after death despoil 
The mortal relic, trodden on, recoil ?”’ 


And a few pages further on, he tells the hapless tribe, of which 
he sings— 


«“ Ye taste the mingled chalice of distress ; 

Are placed beneath the guidance of a man ; 

Form’d, one would deem, by ‘ Nature’s journeyman ;’ 
If it de not, at least it may be so, 

Ye’re given to taste of many a minor woe.” 


The remainder of this part, or canto, is a comment on this 
« may be,” and from it we extract the valuable information that 


«* Few, I can boldly venture to aver, 
Live more dependent than an officer.” 


Part the fourth tells us, that persons in India may probably 
be robbed, and likewise sent to prison for debt. ‘These two 
misfortunes do, and, we fear, not unusually, happen in othe: 
countries ; even Jn England itself. With respect to jails and their 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants, the author has been fortunate enough to make some 
discoveries. He is “ fully persuaded that criminals in gaols 
frequently commit excesses of all kinds;” he “ fancies that 
a prison is but too often a dangerous school for every kind of 
profligacy ;” he really believes the gaol to be exempt from no 
kind of vice that is practised among mankind; and has “ no 
doubt that many horrible circumstances have place in a gaol, 
which are never heard of beyond its confines.” Surely, every 
reader must exclaim, “ O wise young judge! A second Daniel 
come to judgment!” And yet, after all, we have some idea that 
these discoveries might have been made without a four years 
residence in India. A display of the miserable consequences 
of drunkenness, a severe censure of the British female emigrants 
to Hindostan, and a little abuse of the Hindoos, wind up part 
the fourth. Among other enormities, of the same kind, of 
which an Indian Devotee is guilty, we are assured that 


« Frequent he cuts his throat in reason’s spite, 
Where, sacred chance, two confluent streams unite.’? 


In Part the fifth, he embattles, in formidable array, every cir¢ 
cumstance which can tend to excite a horror of India. Among 
these are bloody-minded and torturing pirates, superstitious 
self-tormenting Fakeers, dancing prostitutes, carrion-eating crows 
and ravens, and a variety of other nuisances and plagues. But 
Famine is the prominent figure in the groupe, and his personi- 
fication of this tremendous fiend is such a master-piece in its 
way, that it would be cruelty to our readers to deny them the 
pleasure of beholding it presented to their view in all its poetical 
deformity. 


«« Picture the monster,—from Tartarean lakes, — 
Her squalid brows o’erhung with hissing snakes ; 
Her sunken jaws with fangs of rusty steel, 

Arm’d on each side, like spokes of waggon wheel ; 
Her sallow cheeks, with bones that seem to rise, 
To form a hollow for her gleaming eyes ; 

Her nostrils open wide, in vengeful mood, 
Discharge black smoke and gouts of clotted blood: 
Her brows, deep furrow’d, tortur’d to a scowl, 
Shap’d like the forehead of a monstrous owl ; 

Her ears hang pendant, like uncurried hides, 

And part conceal her lank and bony sides: 

As clearest crystal balls, of mighty size, 

Glare, gashly luminous, her gorgon eyes ; 

Her carrion lips, with maggots pregnant, seem 
Like muddy banks, min’d under by the stream ; 
Her breasts resemble bladders void of wind, 
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O’er soil’d with filth, deforni’d with sores unkind; 
Her nether parts, diswusting to behold, 

Roll vast along, in many a length’ning fold ; 

A monstrous sight — whilst eager round her waisty 
Voracious harpies clunour for their feast : 
Alternate each within her arnis she h 

And feeds the scraggy monsters from her dugs; 
Then sets them on to work her fell behest, 
Whilst gasping Horror issues from her breast : 
Seizes on all, and Famine at his heels 

Speeds on, and in hér own corruption reels.!!"? 


In the sixth part, the author is pathetic on the miseries of 
those who are so unwise as to marry the fortune-huuting misses, 
who go to ladia on matriibonial speculations. He then, not 
unnaturally, slides to biliows disorders, and next gives a loath 
some acconnt of the selfishness of military officers im India, who, 
if he may be credited, watch for the deaths of their comrades 
with as much eagerness as a vulture does for carcasses. In con. 
clusion he assures us, that not one in fifty persons escapes from 
India; and that the one who does escape to England, far from 
bemg happy there, lingers out the short remnant of his days im 
solitude and misery. 


“ Years spent in exile, all he finds at home, 
A wretched end, a misernble tomb.” 


The remainder of the first volume consists of minor poems, 
one of the largest of which is “ a brief sketch of the island of 
Madeirn.” From this we gather that the author does not 
like Madeira; that he considers mountains as “ abrupt excres- 
cences ;” and that he is very angry with the people of the island, 
for being over-ran with vermin, and being malignant and super- 
stitious ; and ulso for wearing few clothes, and paying more at- 
tention to the vines, than they do to shrubs and flowers. It 
would not, perhaps, be difficult to urge something m extenuation 
of the last two crimes, and especially of the last of the two; 
but we do not wish to involve ourselves in a controversy with 
so formidable an antagonist as the author of The Cadet. He 
inght take it mto his head to write on the subject, and we 
might be compelled to read. It is this dislike of a contest, 
which prevents us likewise from questioning, and perhaps di- 
rectly contradicting his doctrine, that “ Memory is one of the 
sublimest among the intellec tual faculties.” 

“ Farther on and fare worse.” We have at last reached the 
second volume, and a delectable prospect is spread before us, 
*« Egbert and Amelia” is a tale, of between three and four 
thousand lines, and, to make the matter absolutely unbearable, 
it 
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tis in blank verse. While we drawled alotig before, ii the old 
jolting waggon, though the road was rough, aid the countiy 
unpicturesque, we had the tinkling of the bells to amuse oF to 
lull us; but ttow, though neither the conveyance, nor thé com- 
try, hor the road, is mended, we have lost the music, such as 
it was, atid must plod onin silence. If we must have bad verse, 
we confess that we would rather have it in rhyme, because, 
when takén in that form, it excites léss nausea. 

In his preface, for this volume too has a preface, the author, 
after descanting “ on the more virulent shaft of criticism,” being 
“held in readiness to be hurled” on him, pleads that his tale 
was written at sea, “ within the compass.cf three weeks ;” aiid 
he shrewdly observés that “ little can be expected from what 
engrossed so short a period in the composition.” Certaiily, when 
a man keeps scribbling, without ever looking backward or for- 
ward for three weeks, at the rate of neatly two hundred lines 
a day, we have no reason to be disappomted, if we find that 
his production is an utterly worthless one. That we do not 
unjustly accuse the author of having scribbled on, without any 
plan, he himself will bear witness; as he honestly owns, “ that 
he followed, throughout the narrative, whatever the mclination of 
his mind led him to write, without any adherence to strictness of 
rule ;” and-this he urges m apology for “ the long episode, giving 
the brief history of Edmund,” which episode he confesses to have 
little or no business in the tale. Whether he wrote under the 
influence of sea sickhess we know not, but we know that he 
has sickened us completely. His friends, he says, advised him 
to publish. What dangerous animals some friends are! There 
is sound good sense in the Spanish proverb, which declares, 
“ Heaven defend me from my friends, and 1 will defend my- 
self from my enemies.” 

Through this almost interminable tale we have looked in vain 
fora single good line. It is as intellectually barren as the deserts 
of Arabia are physically. Of misery it has an abundance, but 
not a particle of pathos. ‘The author kills all his characters, 
and we cannot do otherwise than smile at the motive which he 
gravely assigns for so doing. He deemed it “ more cliaritable, 
and much more consistent with humanity, to put an end to those 
who remained in affliction, than suffer them to pass the residue 
of au advanced, or even a non-advanced, life in misery ;” and, 
“the hours allotted to man for existence being short, he es- 
teemed it better suited to the character of the tale, to follow 
every individual introduced therem to the termination thereof, 
than to suffer the reader to leave off unsatisfied with the idea 
that any remained to combat against excess of sorrow.” ‘This 
% au admirable thought, and we hope that our writers of tra- 
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gedy will avail themselves of it. Let the next piece that is 
written, end with a philanthropic general massacre, in order to 
s the spectators the pain of thinking after they get home, 
a perhaps, at that moment, Don Felix is sitting under a 
willow, lamenting the loss of Donna Violante, and Donna 
Clara is going mad, “ in white satin,” through the perfidy of 
Don Rodrigo. In comedy, too, as a hanging bout would not 
be quite suitable to its character, it would be well if a com- 
plete gaol delivery were to take place, a miraculous conversion 
of the rogues to be effected, and sufficient annuities for life 
settled on them, that no awkward fears might remain as to their 
future destiny. 

Though we have but scanty room left for extracts, we can. 
not forbear quoting the following ludicrous image, which we 
believe to be original— 


*¢ But who shall bustle thro’ the war of strife, 
Which ever marks man’s to the grave, 
Without incessant stumbles? For the world - 
Is a vast cullendar, its holes conceal’d, 

And all who wander over it may fall 

Into its hidden chasms or soon or late.’ 


Among the fair sex the author will have few partisans ; for 
he has said a thing, which cannot fail to offend all the ladies 
who are in, and even beyond, their teens. Speaking of a certain 
time, he with infinite gallantry, informs us, that 


© Amelia then 
Would just attain her two and twentieth year, 
An age when womanhood commences wise.’’ 


He does not inform us at what age ladies become fully wise: 
but, if they do not begin to learn till they are two and twenty‘ 
we imagine that he will be disposed to fix at a very distant date 
the period of their mature wisdom. We wish, while he was 
on this subject, that he had given us his idea of the time at 
which men grow sage; as it would have enabled us to judge, 
whether he is likely to commit again the juvenile indiscretion 
of publishing wretched verses. 

Of tke remaining poems in the volume, some of which are 
tolerably long, and in blank, the blankest, verse, much need not 
be said. ‘There is nothing in them, except their sentiments, 
which we can praise, consistently with a regard to truth. We 
must lament that the author has lain violent hands on the 
beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche, and has mangled it in a 
barbarous manner. Psyche he treats worse than even the ma- 
lignant Venus did— 
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« Still seem’d she destin’d—Why? Fate sole could tell, 
With maiden spectres to “ lead apes in hell.” 


Nothing can equal this in elegance, except, perhaps, the pice 
ture of Mr. Vegetation, in his Sunday clothes— 


“ Here Vegetation wore his best attire, 
And fore’d the eyes to wonder and admire.” 


His latter passage has, however, a formidable rival in that 
which describes the nuptial feast, where, we are to!d, 


Apollo play’d, and comic Momus pranc’d, 
Grave Juno smil’d, and airy Venus danc’d.’® 


But enough! We must not surfeit our readers with sweets 5 
and we will, therefore, forbear to cull any of the equally blooming 
flowers from the copious store of them which still remaius behind. 





Arr. III. 4 Literary History of the Middle Ages, compre- 
hending an Account of the State of Learnng from the Close 
of the Reign of Augustus, Sc. §c. 


(Concluded from P. 304.) 


THE fixth book opens with too short an account of the tem- 
pestuous life of Dante; and it is closely followed by rather 
wo long an one of that of Petrarca. 


“Dante degli Alighieri was now advancing to the zenith of 
his literary glory. He was born at Florence in the year 1265; 
where he studied, as well as in other cities of Italy, collecting 
from all quarters, and even, it is said, from the universities of 
Paris and Oxford, whatever was deemed most excellent in 
ep ge! theology, and the liberal arts. On his return to 

$ own city, he was employed in many honourable offices. The 
cultivation of the Italian tongue, which was yet rude and in- 
harmonious—but which the muses were now about to adopt as their 
own—had deeply engaged his attention. Thus was Dante occu- 
pied; when in 1302, in one of those civil commotions, to which 
the free cities of Italy were, at this time, daily exposed, the party, 
which he had espoused, was vanquished by its antagonists, and he 
was himself forced into exile. To Florence he never returned; 
but the cities of Italy continued to afford him an asylum ; the res 
grets of banishment which he felt with the keenest severity, did 
not however suspend his literary ardour. He died at Ravenna in 


1321.” P, 413, 
Bb | This 
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This is all ; and, indeed, upon the life of many other men we 
should have been satisfied even with less; and, perhaps, we 
might have beet fnelited to forgive Mr. Berington. for thos 
hardly introducing té ot acquaintatice Davte himself, if, in this 
account, our author had hot left out even those circumstances 
which we know to have given a bias to bis writings. 

We feel, however, very much obliged to Mr. Berington for 
thus properly telling ts the year when Dante was born, and 
when he died ; aid should we ever be tempted fo write a book 
on chronology, Wwe shall most undoubtedly quote the History of 
the Middle Ages, upon the birth and death of Durante degli 
Alighieri. But, on the present occasion, we should have ex- 
pected a specimen of biography rather than a mere statement of 
dates ; aid we camot help lamenting that Mr. Berington has, 
in this respect, disappointed oar most Sangume hopes. We 
have always understood that the greatest and most difficult 
merit of a biographer, is to record those events which shew the 
man and paint the writer, without entering into absurd and end- 
less details ; but, in the lives both of Dante and Petrarca, Mr. 
Berington, we know wot for what reason, has adopted a 
liar plan of bis own. Wonderfelly thon ‘on Dante, he employs 
not less than fourteen pages on the life of Petrarca, and six 

ges at least out of these fourteen would have hardly suited a 

a volume of modern travels, 

tif the prejudice which every scholar feels in favour of 
Petrarca, and the veneration which we bear to his tremory for 
having so much espoused the canse of leathing, may prompt tt 
to forgive the details of the places in winch he dined ‘and in 
which he slept, the very same reason compels us to condemn 
~ biographer who hardly tells us that there lived such a man as 
nte. 

Immediately after the paragraph we have just quoted, Mr. 
Berinyton passes on to wnalyse the works of this first rate poet of 
modem Earepe, and particularly to acqtaint the reader vith the 


Divina Commedia, 
“ The works of Dante, on various subjects, in prose and verse, 
some of which were im Italian, and others in Latin, 


pa ar noe ee apa ays i 
admiring conntrymen have the lofty title of the Drvina 
media, They, mdeed, can be the only judges of its merit. At 
what period of che poet's life, or where it was written, or begua 
to be written, is uncertain ; and the cities of Jealy contend as ea- 
naan Cannes 
at of Homer's nativity. The poem, as every scholar knows, cor- 
tains the iption of a vision, in which, with Virgil, sometimes, 
at bis guide, the poet is conducted a eee 
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and paradise, and indulged with the sight and conversation of va- 
rious persons. It is evident that the sixth book of the Aineis sug- 
pester the general outline, and however inferior the modern poet 
of Italy may be thought to his great prototype, it is with peculiar 
pleasure we peruse the following lines, which at once shew, that 
the bard of Mantua, after the long lapse of ages of tasteless igno- 
rance, had found a reader, who could admire and rival his beau- 
ties, Art thou Virgil? he asks, on his first presenting himself te 
his view : . 
Oh degli altri poeti onore, e lume, 
Vagliami ’] lungo studio, e’] grande amore, 
Che m’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 
Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e’l mio autore ; 
Tu sé solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ha fatto onore.”” 


“ The Italians allow, that this work of Dante is not a regular coms 
ition ; that it abounds with wild and extravagant passages ; that 
ie Denaee are often unnatural; that he makes Virgil utter the 
most absurd remarks ; that some whole cantoes cannot be read with 
patience ; that his verses are frequently unsufferably harsh, and hi 
rhymes void of euphony; and, in one word, that his defects, whi 
no man of common judgment will pretend to justify, are not few 
nor trifling. But, whatever may be the sum of his imperfections or 
the number of his faults, they are amply compensated, by the 
em beauties :—by an imagination of the richest kind; a style, 
sublime, pathetic, animated ; by delineations the most powerfully 
impressive; a tone of invective withering, irresistible, and indig- 
hant; and by ges of the most exquisite tenderness, The 
story of Count Ggolino and his children, than which the genius of 
man never produced a more pathetic picture, would alone prove, 
that the Muses were returned to.the soil of Latium. When it is, 
besides, considered, that the Italian poetry had hitherto been— 
merely an assemblage of rhymed phrases, on love or some moral 
topic, without being animated by a single spark of genius—our 
admiration of Dante must be proportionally increased. Inspired, 
ts it were, by him whose volume, he says, he had sought, and 
whom he calls his master, he rose to the heights of real poesy; 
spoke of things not within the reach of common minds ; ‘poured 
life into inanimate nature; and all this in a strain of language to 
which as yet no ear had listened. | | 
“ Among the various attractions which I have enumerated, and 
to which may be added the rich colouring with which the poet 
had the skill to invest all the arts and literature of the age, as 
they make their appearance in his work, I ought to state that the 
many living, or at that time well-lmown characters, whom he 
brought forward, and whose good and _ bad deeds he tells without 
reserve, greatly augmented the interest of his work, and rendered 
it a feast for the censorious or malevolent.” P, 414. 
Bb 2 Indeed 
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Indeed from this crude specimen of criticism we should be 
very much tempted to *bélieve Mr. Berington had never read 
Dante, and that, like the bookseller of yore, he spoke of all the 
books he had in his shop as if he had perused them, when he 
had ouly read their several title pages. Seriously, if Mr. Be. 
rington knows any thing about Dante, we should be glad to 
learn how he can have failed to have been deeply struck by va. 
rious circumstances in the eventful life of the Italian poet, which 
might have given him the clue to explain to the reader the mten- 
tion of the poem, and, perhaps, the cause itself which gave him 
the first idea of his Inferno ; and if he has perused the Divina 
Commedia, has he felt no curiosity, or has he net been able 
to explain how genius may be affected by the most turbulent 
ages f 

Less admirers than Mr. Berington professes himself to be of 
the Italian literature, we have been long wishing for a good, im- 

artial, and philosophical account of Dante, and his poem. The 

talian commentators are much too diffuse, and through preju- 
dice or fear, or both, they either make him say what he never 
meant, or do not dare to bring to light and explam those anec- 
dotes which attack their popes, their cardinals, and their super- 
stition. In England we know little or nothing about Dante ; 
and this blank im our literature ought to be filled by a philoso- 
pher, and a man of genius who should be perfectly acquainted 
with the Itahan language, and no less skilful im the history and 
literature of the age. Mr. Berington has disappointed our 
hopes; and we trust that such a blank will not be felt much 
longer. In the mean time, we shall lay before our readers a 
few remarks, which we think necessary to state, respecting Daunte 
and his poem; and set in a right pomt of view a few facts which 
have been mistated by Mr. Berington. 


** Scarcely had this poem seen the light, when the public mind 
was seized as if by a charm. Copies were multiplied, and com- 
ments written, within the course of a few years. Even chairs, 
with honourable stipends, were founded in Florence, Bologna, 
Pisa, Venice, and Piacenza; whence able professors delivered lec- 
tures on the Divina Commedia, to an admiring audience. They 
did not always display its beauties, nor elucidate its obscurities; 
but, under the mistaken conviction, that it abounded with allego- 
ries and mystic meanings, they dwelt too much on these; and 


thus they often occasioned darkness rather than diffused light.” 
P. 416. 


We perfectly agree with Mr. Berington in whatever he says 
with regard to the commentators of Dante. It is too much 
the case with the whole race of commentators; Daunte is but 
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one instance of this truth. But if Mr. Berington would have 
taken the trouble to enquire into the life ef the ltalian poet, he 
would have found the reason of this obscurity. 

It was not immediately after “ this poem had seen ‘the 
light” but long after the poet’s death, when people had lost the 
key to its allusions, and no longer understood either the cus- 
toms of the time or the use of the poem, that the comments on 
the Commediee began to be written. It was then that its repu- 
tation began, and did not cease to spread itself during the 
riod of five hundred years, ae then no longer occasion 
to fear the consequences of his political tenets, and what is 
more, no opportunity of revenging themselves; the Florentines 

ve to the Commedie the epithet of Divina, and as Dante 
had escaped the pile which they had prepared for him during 
his life, by way of exchange they cast into it, after his death, 
a poor and mnocent poet, Cecco d’Ascoli, under pretence of 
mayic, but in reality because he had been guilty of high literary 
treason, in cursing the memory of Davte, whom the Floren- 
tines had persecuted, and in criticising his poem by which they 
had been scandahzed, during his life. 

Dante, indeed, had shocked the prejudices of his age, but his 
age was a superlatively wretched one. ‘The violences and usur- 
pations of the Popes, the miserable extinction of the rayal 
house of Suevia, the crimes of king Manfred, the murder of 
Corradin, the Sicilian vespers, the crusade of St. Louis, the 
terror of the Saracens, the civil wars, and the cruelty of the 
many tyrants who reigned over Italy, but above all the feuds 
engendered by religious bigotry and the ignorance of the peos 
ple have stamped upon this age a most remarkable character. 

We are well aware that geuius does uot require time or cir- 
cumstances to shew itself; aud therefore let us suppose that in 
the midst of so much hervor, and so many calamities, there ap- 
pears vp that very same stage of revolution and discord, a man 
who, by his gemus, raised himself in the midst of all these po- 
litical storms, and reached the highest situation of his country. 
Let us now suppose this same man banished, his house pillaged, 
and his life condemned ; let us suppose him forced to lead a wane 
dering lite, without friends, and without resources, and objiged to 
ask for the protection of the very tyrants whom he had despised and 
opposed, it is certain that the calamities o/ the age, and above ail bis 
own misfortunes, would have made upon the mind of this man a 
very deep impression, and such as would have disposed him to tere 
rible and gloomy conceptions. Now this man was Dante, In his 
banishment he conceived his hell, his purgatory, his paradise. 
Having no friends on earth for whom he cared, he chose them 
from amongst the dead; Beatrice, the daughter of a Florentine 
gentleman, 
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gentleman, whom he had tenderly loved, and Virgil, the poet 
that he liked the most. * Embracing im his plan the three situa- 
tions of a future life, according to the Romish creed, he fixed 
the whole attention of an age, in which the last judgment, the 
end of the world, and a life to come, were the only objects of 
dispute among ‘the clergy, and the only topics of religious 
conversation among the laity. 

At the entrance of hell he finds some very pleasant dwellings, 
the Elysian fields of the ancients. In one of these he meets 
with Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan ; in another Electra, Hector, 
Lucretia, Brutus; in a third Socrates and Plato. Having so 
disposed those whom he admired, he reserves the true hell for the 
popes, cardinals, and emperors, ‘whom he hated. Pope Beni- 
facius and Count Valois suffer the most. ‘To vilify the Count 
he searches after the anecdotes of the family, and reproaches 
him that Hugh Capet was the son of a butcher. As he knew 
all that could be known at his time, Dante takes advantage of 
the errors of astronomy, geography, and natural history; and 
these he never fails to turn against the Florentines and the 
pe yes. 

lo these considerations we should add, that he employed a 
language which was still in its fancy, and created, as he wanted 
them, new and strange words. ‘This is at once one of the causes 
of his obscurity and merit. He heaps comparisons on compari- 
sons, allusions upon allusions, and technical and scholastic terms 
upon expressions of the same kind. He designs sometimes the 
actions of Ins dramatis persone by the short turn of his phrases; 
he has a bluntness of style which produces very great effect, and 
often in the description of his punishments he employs such 
hard and fatiguing expressions, that they seem an echo to the 
language of his sufferers. Forcing the imagination of his readers 
to pass from surprise to horror, he leads them to and from his 
ideal world. But this mixture of events so improbable, and co- 
lours so true, forms all the magic of his poem, which resembles 
nothing we have seen, but which leaves in the mind the deepest 
impression of supernatural terror. We are astonished to see 
how a man could find, in his imagination, sO many torments, 
that seem to have exhausted divine vengeance, and how could 
he describe them by a new language, with colours so deep and 
lively, durmg the space of the thirty four cantos in which he 
remains in hell, 

For this reason we must not be surprised at the wonderful 
sensation which was produced by this national poem, full of 
severe lashes upon the crimes of the popes, of lively allusions to 
recent events, and to subjects which still occupied all sorts of 
men, written in a boldness of language which had never been 
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known before, and which has only been preserved in after times 
by the writings of the most skilful masters of Italy. 

Considered in this point of view, the Commedia of Dante 
forms a considerable link in the literature of Italy; and perhaps 
pot without cause it has been asserted that if there had never 
been a Dante, Petrarca himself would have been a Petrarca. 

Alter having given a full account of Petrarca and Boccaccio, 
and of the obligation which literature owes to both of these 
men, Mr. Berington mentions*some other writers of wferior 
pote, and passes to analyze the learning of: other countries. 
He begins with Duns Seutus, so celebrated in the annals of the 
university of Oxford, and John Wickh#f, the forerunner of Lu- 
ther. From them he turns to Chaucer, and thus compares the 
acquirements of this early English poet with those of others, 


* Chaucer then, it seems—if his improved versification be con- 
sidered, and the beauties of many passages; with those sprink- 
lings of philosophy which embellish his works ; with his knowledge 
of history, of mythology, and of various other subjects, as the 
incidentally occur—may take the first rank among our early English 
pacts. But may we be allowed to take from him an estimate of 
the literature of the times, as possessed by men of superior edu- 
cation? or to assert, that we are as much indebted to him, as 
Italy was to her Dante, her Petrarca, and her Boccaccio ? 

** What our education in the schools then was, which could be 
termed superior, it is not easy to ascertain, unless, in the univer- 
sities, it be restricted to scholasticism, and such studies as were 
subservient to it; and in the classes of grammar, to such elementary 
instruction, as has been repeatedly described. What some men 
acquired more than this, was the fruit of private labour. Such was 
the learning of Chaucer; and he, who would consider it as the 
standard of the general acquirements which were possessed by 
those who had some claim to- distinction, must be satisfied to err. 
The list, not inconsiderable—of more than a hundred and sixty 
writers of different countries, with their works, who flourished in 
the fourteenth century, called the S@culum Wicklevianum—sutti- 
ciently announces who they were, and what had been their 
pursuits. These pursuits were often laudable ; and, in their sphere, 
they led to fame, to emoluments, and to dignities. The conven- 
tual orders absorbed by far the greater portion of those, whom 
the love of retirement or of study could allure; and it was theo- 
logy, in all or in some one of its branches, which became their 
principal occupation; while the secular clergy, if they did not 
pass their days in indolent repose, had recourse to the etudy of 
medicine, or, as more directly leading to preferment, to that of 
ecclesiastical and ciyil jurisprudence. Elegant literature entered 
into none of these walks ; and therefore, as I observed, they were 
deserted by Petrarca and Boccaccio, and I might, I believe, have 
said, by Chaucer, as not in unison with that line of studies, which 
they had determined to pursue. ‘These men, then, alinost stood 
alone ; 
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alone ; and instead of forming a standard, by which general taste 
might be estimated, they were a glaring exception, which some 
might admire, but which more would condemn. The remark 
does not accurately apply to Italy. 

‘* A further observation strikes me, which, I am surprised, did 
not sooner occur, One only of these illustrious scholars was a 
churchman; and this one was Petrarca. But he, though, in 
many respects, a man of singular piety, and enjoying ecclesiastical 
emoluments, did not bind himself to any duties of the ministry ; 
and was ever at liberty in his choice of pursuits. Hence, I think, 
we may be allowed to conclude; that the general studies of ec- 
clesiastics and of monks were, at this time, adverse to polite lite- 
rature ; that : men, of whom I am speaking, advanced to a cer- 
tain degree of classical excellence, because, not tied by their 
profession, to i studies, they chose another path ; and thus 
drew to themselves more admiration, while the rest of the laity, 

without taste for any intellectual pursuit, passed their time in the 
pee offices of life, in the sports of the field, in the delights 
of the table, or in the exercise of arms. But from these causes 
ii also happened—as the studious members of seciety, ecclesias- 
tics and friars were engage d in their peculiar pursuits, and the 
laity felt no interest in what they little understood—that the pro- 
gress towards classical improvement, must necessarily have 


been slow. We m: Ys theretore, be rather surprised that so much 
was done.”’ P. 45 


If on this statement we may be allowed to make a comment, 
we should say, that not only the general studies of the eccle- 
siastics and of the monks were at this time adverse to polite li- 
terature, but also that they caused them to look on with con- 
tempt, perhaps with fear, and to forbid at last the perusal of 
the classical productions of antiquity. ‘To this prejudice, we 
will not call it by any harsher name, E urope Owes the origin 
of many absurd customs, and hterature of much foolish praduc- 
tion. In the east, Gregory Nazienzen imagined the mysteries 
or sacred tragedy to supersede what he called the wicked theatre 
of the Greeks, and these absurd representations ; such was the 
taste of the age, soon spread over Europe, to disgrace equally 
the stace and the religion of France, England, Italy, and 
Spain; m which latter country they still continue mm use to this 
day. 

What afterwards follows on the literature of Fiance might as 
well have been spared. ‘The real age of France does not begin 
before Louis NIV. nor does the naive’é of Frossard, the only 
author of note durnng this age, deserves the trouble of revd ng 
eight pages, though they may have been embellished by the 
style of Mr. Bermeton, preg. to Italy our author very 


g0on dispatches the history of the Councils of Constance, Basil, 
and 
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and Florence, nor does he fail to give a full and interesting ac- 
count of Nicolas V. 

Indeed we cannot refrain from presenting to our readers that 
mas erly part Of his work, in which Mr. Berington describes 
the advantage which the world in general, and literature in par- 
ticular, derived from the pontificate of this most virtuous pope. 
But we lament that he has hardly touched upon two great be- 
nefits which this ponuff bestowed upon his successors, the Ro- 
mans, the ltalians, and the whole literary woild, in laying the 
first foundation of the Vatican library, and in being the first 
cause of that classical compilation, so much known afterwards 
by the name of Corona, which contains all the classical pro. 
ductions of the ancients, translated into the Italian language. 


« ¢ Should I ever possess riches,’ Nicolas had often repeated 
when he was indigent, ‘ I would expend them in building, and in 
the purchase of books.” The wished-for time was come; and he 
was true to his word. Since the popes had returned from Avignon, 
some works had been undertaken for the reparation of the city, 
which the feuds of the schism interrupted; and, after the eouncil 
of Constance, Martin generously resumed the labour, which Luge- 
nius, at intervals, continued. With equal ardour, and with more 
abundant means, Nicolas now began to erect, to repair, and to 
beautify, 


Restituit mores, meenia, templa, domos, 


“ No expense was spared in the purchase of books, and where 
originals could not be procured, copies were directed to be made, 
His transcribers were every-where employed; whilst men, versed 
in the language and literature of Greece, were invited to trans- 
late the most useful and classical works. Poggio undertook Dio- 
dorus Siculus ; Lorenzo Valla Thucydides ; and Filelfo, the poems 
of Homer. I have named three of the first scholars of the age; 
and their labours were munificently rewarded. Of some of these 
and of other works versions had already been made ; but they were 
barbarous and unfaithful. Strabo, Polybius, and Xenophon, with 
other authors, were also taught to speak the language of Rome. 
I hardly’need remark, that Nicolas was not unmindful of the fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers of the same country. These were trans- 
lated, or former versions were improved. 

“Is the reader, in the mean time, aware, that I am speaking of 
what was accomplished within the space of a few years; for the 
number eight measured the whole pontificate of Nicolas. And 
from the celebration of the jubilee, how short had been the 
period ! 

_“ It is acknowledged, that hitherto the Vatican, or pontifical 
library had been scantily furnished, when, by the means which I 
have succinctly mentioned, Nicolas added to it five thousand vo- 
Jumes; and had his life been prolonged, he intended to have 
continued 
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continued his collection for the general use of the Roman court, 
He was sedulously employed, and marking with satisfaction the 
progress of his labours, when the news, which astounded Europe, 
arrived, that the capital of the Grecian empire was in the hands 
of the Turks! The melancholy event is said to have preyed upon 
the gentle spirit of Nicolas, and helped to terminate his days in 
the spring of the year 1455. 

“I should pity the man who has not contemplated with delight 
the varied proceedings of Nicolas; while—not to increase and 
strengthen his prerogative, not to enlarge his territory, not to 
enrich his dependents; but to provide the most efficacious means 
for the extirpation of ignorance—he expended those treasures, 
which a mistaken piety had accumulated round him ; and which 
he well knew must cease to flow when the light, which he was eli- 
citing, should have more fully diffused its rays.’ P. 474. 


We most heartily wish that all the Roman pontiffs had _re- 
sembled Nicolas V., and so much the more so because from 
him we may also date the change m the Roman policy, which 
he also transmitted to his successors, im favour of letters. 

Having made afew more remarks on the learning of Italy, Mr, 
Berington enquires after the cause which threatened to bring 
again false taste into fashion. This question is soon dismissed 
by the observation that the general ardour of the age was dis 
rected to the works of the ancients ; and thus while the scholars 
of Italy neglected the study of their own language which was the 
cause of the decay of good taste, they also laid again the fougd. 
ation for its revival. 

We are not in the humorr to quarrel with Mr. Berington on 
account of this statement ; it is partly true, and it may pass ; but 
we should be glad to know how he accounts for the origin, or 
rather revival of the concetii, which were so much in fashion 
this age. Indeed we have no room left to discuss the subject, 
and we must refer our reader to Dr. Johnson's lives of Cowley 
and Donne. 

After this enquiry Mr. Berington gives us a long account of 
the foundation of each college in Oxford and Cambridge ; 
which however has already found a better place jn the respective 
almanacks of these two Universities. Having now brought his 
reader to this point, our author observes that the success of 
literature could never have been permanent had the difficulues of 
multiplying books hy transcription continued to oppose the same 
obstacles to intellectual improvement. This we very much 
doubt. The Greeks, the Romans, the Arabians, and indeed all 
the ancient world had no other means but transcription, to ob- 
tain mformation by books, and yet it has long been disputed 
whether the moderus have ever been able to arrive to the same 
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degree of civilization and learning, notwithstanding the facility 
with which they cau now obtain information. However we are 
willing to allow that “this consideration greatly enhances the 
value of that discovery which at this critical moment broke on 
Europe,” and that is “ the art of printing.” 

In the few remarks which follow under the title of Conclusion, 
Mr, Berington has endeavoured to justify the plan he has 
adopted, not without fears of his having failed im the attempt. 


“ In advancing through this long series of time, it would have 
been easy, a8 the documents lay before me, to have accumulated 
extracts, and thus to have formed a more ponderous volume: but 
should I by this means have conveyed more valuable information ? 
I omitted nothing, which I thought, that a reasonable curiosity, 
would wish to know. To compress, where matter is abundant, 
and yet still to leave the anens sufficiently full, and to be instruc- 
tive, is the duty of a compiler, and one of the necessary arts of 
compilation. How far I have succeeded in this point, 1 must leave 
it to others to determine.” P. 511. 

“ But much has doubtless escaped me, I was, however, not 
seldom apprehensive—my mind being full of the subject—that I 
might dwell on points which were more interesting to myself than 
to the reader. The prolixity of authors is generally ascribable to 
thiscause. It is more advisable to say too little, than too much. 
Hence if we sometimes fail of gratifying curiosity, we may at least 
avoid the production of disgust.” P. 512. 


We do not wish to deal hard with Mr. Berington upon what 
he feels himself to be the case ; and glad we are to find that, 
though late, he has- now taken the opportunity of owning that 
the Crusades produced at least one benefit, and that was the 
progress of the science of geography. We have already ex- 
pressed our sentiments on the subject, and hope in a future 
edition to see in the text, and in the body of the work the 
confession which now appears under such an objectionable 
shape. 

The last two paragraphs deserve to be noticed. 


“In Germany, another spirit brooded in the public mind, indi- 
eating discontent, impatience of grievances, and an anxious, but 
undefined wish of change. Their complaints had often been heard ; 
but no redress had been obtained. With the rest of Europe they 
complained, that the power, exercised by the Roman bishops, was 
exorbitant and oppressive; that their legates and other agents 
were rapacious and arrogant; that the manners of the higher and 
lower clergy and of the monks were disorderly and dissolute ; and 
they loudly demanded, as their fathers had done, a reformation of 
the church in its head and in its members, It would have been 
well, had these complaints been patiently heard and wisely ree 
dressed, This unfortunately was not the case; and not many oo 
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later, that revolution followed, which, in the christian world, pro. 
duced a series of events, which were to many the source of mani- 
fold evils, and to some of partial good. The cause of literature 
was, eventually, benefited. But could it have been thus benefited 
by this alone? Or was the character of the northern nations real] 
become so torpid, that nothing short of a general combustion 
blown up by the breath of a Saxon friar could have roused their 
minds into action? 

“I believe, that the effect might not have been so rapid: but 
when I look to the state of Italy, as it then was, and to the state 
of France, as it soon would be—I can say with confidence, that 
genuine literature and the polite arts must shortly have revisited all 
the European kingdoms, even though no such revolution, as has 
been called the Reformation, had intervened, to inflame and con- 
vulse the moral state of Christendom. In that case, it is pleasing 
to recollect that—without civil or religious strife, and without those 
sceds of animosity being engendered, which no time is likely to 
eradicate—we should have seen abuses corrected; ignorance dis- 
pelled; rights maintained; learning restored; the arts keeping 
possession of our temples; and, in our own country, those noble 
editices, the monuments of the generous piety of our ancestors, 
preserved from destruction, and made the asylums not of monkish 
indolence, but of studious ease, modest worth, and christian phi- 
losophy.”) P. 516. 


We cannot say that this sentiment does any credit to the judg- 
ment or the discernment of Mr. Bermgton. We can hardly think, 
“ though no such revolution, as has been called the RerorMa- 
tTieN, had intervened, that literature and polite arts must have 
revisited all the European kingdoms ;” and we still farther doubt, 
whether they would have corrected the abuses arising from the 
exorbitant power of the Popes; and which, for the most part, 
even on the eve of that revolution, received the seal of a 
general council. At any rate, though we may lament the fate 
of our forefathers for the dreadful alternative in which they were 
placed, we tind ourselves so comfortably situated with the pre- 
sent order of things arismg from that revolution, that we are by 
wo means inclined to grudge the hardships, which they were 
obliged to undergo. Indeed it is a melancholy thought, but at 
the same time a necessary one, that great reforms cannot happen 
without great struggles; and the cook who should weep over the 
chickens that she should spoil by breaking the eggs, would never 
serve au omelette on her master’s table. 

‘Thus does Mr. Bcerington end the History of the Middle 
Ages, but not the volume. A full quarter is there left still, and 
taken up by two appendices ; one on the literature of the Greeks, 
and the second on the learning of the Saracens. Our remarks 
en both will be but few. 
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To the appendix on the Greeks we have very little to say; it 
is, generally speaking, taken from the Decline and Fall of, the 
Roman Empire; here and there, indeed, Mr. Berington seems 
to hold an opinion of his own; but the points on which he 
departs, and the little which he differs, from the author of the 
Decline and Fall, are so very few and so very trifling, that they 
hardly deserve to be noticed, Llowever, in the hurry of the 
narrative, and the quantity of the materials, Mr. Berington is 
not always happy in the choice of the circumstances he relates, 
and sometimes he leaves out those, the omission of which may 
cause a considerable alteration in the mind of lis reader, 

The following may serve as a specimen. 


“ The reign of Paleologus contains little, which is worthy of 
record, in this view of Grecian letters. He provoked the censures 
of his own church, by the cruel treatment of John Lascaris ; and 
incurred the displeasure of that church, by insincere attempts to 
effect an union with the church of Rome. He was justly appre- 
hensive of an attack from the West, particularly from Charles of 
Anjou, the powerful king-of the Sicilies ; and in order to avert it, 
policy dictated, that the friendship of the Roman bishop, who was 
now the sovereign lord of the western world, should be conciliated, 
by submission to the terms of his communion.” P. 614. 


Now the real cause which actually averted the impending 

storm, was the assistance which Paleologus gave to Peter, King 
of Arragon, to claim the island of Sicily, of the right of his wife, 
bequeathed her by Corradin her brother, when Charles sent 
him to the scaffold. Persuaded by Procida, that the King of 
Sicily, having the war ih his own kingdom, could not have the 
power of assaulting Constantinople, Michael sent a confidential 
agent to the Pope, who being already displeased with vnanles, 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of revenging himself. e 
Sicilian vespers were the result of this assistance; by them 
Charles lost the kingdom of Sicily, and eight thousand of his 
best troops ; and a war of twenty years could not restore to the 
house of Angiod the crown which by this revolution had been 
placed on the head of Peter of Arragon. 
_ In the second appendix upon the Arabian learning, Mr. Ber- 
ington has such sure guides, that the task we have left is simply 
that of applause. Indeed, Sir W. Jones, Scales, Gibbon, Cas- 
sin, and Andres have so much exhausted the subject, that a 
writer who follows their steps is sure to be, if not profound, at 
feast correct. But the quantity of matter which Mr. Berington 
has had to compress within a small compass, occasionally pro= 
duces a chasm in this appendix, which is not -very easy to be 
filled. We shall subjoin a specimen. 
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It is notorious that long before and long after Mahomet, the 
Arabians were illiterate and ignorant. A few uncouth verses, 
transmitted by tradition, contained the whole of their erudition ; 
and it was bat few years before the Hegyra, that Moramera, a 
citizen of Ambara, invented the Arabic characters. Indeed, 
Mahomet was so fully convinced of the incompatibility of phi- 
losophy and religion, that he decreed the pumshment of death 
to those who should cultivate liberal arts. The Koran had al. 
ready been established for more than a century, be himself had 
long been no more, and some of his followers, animated by the 
same spirit which hed mflamed their prophet, threatened to im. 
pale every person who should follow the detested example of 
the Caliph Almanon, who had begun to recal sciences and 
learning into his domimons. That is indisputable. Now, if 
such wes the intolerance and the tenets of the Moslems at that 
time, the reader must be rather surprised at seeing the Arabs 
all at once laying aside this important pomt of their creed, and 
submit to the will of their Caliphs in cultivating arts and 
eciences. 

Mr. Berington is totally silent on the matter, and ina pros 
duction like his we consider ‘the subject ‘to be of the utmost im- 
portance ; indeed, he has been generally very careful m ‘the 
whole history to account for any decay or improvement in lite- 
rature, so ‘that we have always considered this to have been his 
Forte ; and we are atia loss, m the present instance, to imagine 
the reason of this departure from a plan, which he has so rea- 
sonably adopted and im general so faithfully followed. 

We shall fill up the omission as briefly as possible ; and 
among the many causes which might be assigned to explain the 
singularity of this phenomenon, we shall mention what to us ap- 
- the principal one. A great part of the inhabitants of 
Arabia were Christians ; and they either followed the pursuits 
of commerce, which rendered them important by making them 
rich, or exercised the healing art of medicine, equally useful to 
the Privce and to the Priest, to-his beretic.as well.as his ortho- 
dox subjects ; and consequently by the necessary superiority 
which at all times knowledge will have over ignorance, the Sa- 
racens could net help feeling for them esteem and veneration. 
This amportance and this veneration must have been increased 
still more, when they saw their Calipbs learn from these objects 
of thear esteem, those very arts aud qualifications which they 
had already begun to look upon with respect ; and thus the 
hatred of the Moslems becoming by degrees less violent, recon- 
etled them ei last 40 see a public school saised by the side of a 
mosque. 
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In page 691, where Mr. Berington refers to the Arabians the 
javention of gunpowder and paper, we are somewhat surprised 
that he has not also mentioned the mariner’s compass and the 
application of the pendulum to measure time. The first is re- 

ted by ‘Tiraboschi and by Andres, and proved by a criticism 
on the works of Albertus Magnus, besides some Arabian MSS. : 
de arte nautica, reported by Cassirt in Bibli. A rabico-hispana, 
The second originates from a letter of Dr. Barnard of Ox. 
ford * to the Rev. Dr. Huntington, Master of Trinity College, 
in the same University. This letter was afterwards inserted in 
the number 158 of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Academy, and vindicated by Fabricius Bidlioth. Gree. li, ITT, 
There is also something on the same subject published by Bayer 
dissert. : but we have not been able to consult the work. 

Sach is the character of the book which now lies before us ; 
and from what has been said, and the extracts which have been 
given, the reader may be able to form a proper judgment of its 
merits and faults. The former, indeed, are by far the most abuud. 
ant, whether we cousider the manliness of style, the elegange of lan. 

, or the principles of sound philosophy. His views also upon 
the subject of religion are as mild and tolerant as could reason- 
ably have been expected. As to the faults—for the produc« 
tions of men must have faults—we have already remarked those 
we thought the most important ; and in regard to the rest, they 
are such that may be easily forgiven. But that whieh has dis- 
pleased us the most, is the want of convexion through the whole 
book, by which the reader if left to himself to jom together the 
different links of this long and comprehensive chain. First of 
all, sometimes Mr. Berington hardly touches upon that which 
is necessary to be known, and in the second place, he says it in 
such a way, that very few of his readers will be able to find out 
the connexion. Well persuaded of the truth of his theory, he 
thinks that as the connexion is obvious to himself, it must be 
apparent to the reader. For this reason he is rather too fond of 
giving an abstract result of his meditations or of his labours, 
and im endeavouring to be short and concise, he is sometimes 
obscure, at other times superficial, aud often he leaves a blank 





* The object of Barnard fn this letter was to give a proper idea 
ofthe progress of the abstract sciences amongst the Arabians, with 
whose language and literature he was most particularly acquainted, 
After having spoken of their knowledge in astronomy, of the 
elegance and accuracy of the instruments they employed, and of 
the method with which they made their observations, he adds !!.. 
Imo, mirabere, (tempus) fili penduli vibrationibus jam pridem diss 
finzerent et mensurarint, &c. &c. : 
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in the mind of his reader, though we give the credit of believing 
it well filled up in,his own. 

Thus, for instance, is the excellent appendix on the Arabians 
of Spain, and the account, such as it is, of the Troubadours, 
the advantages which Italy and Europe derived from them are 
not easily explained, although they may all be justly enumerated, 
the reader is left to himself to account for the benefits which 
they produced on the state of science. Now a single paragraph 
added to the end of the third book in the life of Gebert, who 
was afterwards Pope Silvester [[. and three or even four more 
paragraphs inserted at the beginning of the fifth book on such 
subjects as the origin, employment, pursuits, &c. of the ‘Trou- 
badours, would have remedied this evil. The reader would 
have then been acquainted with the fact, that Gebert, though 
he were amongst the first, yet he was not the only person who 
had gone into Spain to be instructed in the schools of the Sara- 
cens; that this fashion, which had existed before this Pope, 
acquired an additional weight when he was raised to the chair 
of St. Peter; that many of the Christians, animated by his ex- 
ample, went into Spain in search of knowledge, just as their 
ancestors had gone into Italy and France ; that im this way the 
learning of the Moors became the origin of the literature of 
Italy, particularly as the langue Romance being common to the 
whole of France, as well as to a great portion of Spain, the 
Troubadours had in many respects the opportunity of imitating 
and adopting the manner and style of their learned neighbours. 
In knowing so much, the reader would have then been able to 
compreheud how learning was imported from Spain into Italy, 
and why the style of these poets of Provence, of the early Sici- 
lian writers, and generally of all the Italians who preceded Pe- 
trarca, and eveu, in some measure, of Petrarca himself borders 
so much on the style of the Spanish Moors; he would have 
known why Dante has, in one instance, made use of more than 
one language in his Divina Commedia; and he would have found 
out how Boccaccio gained the subjects of many of his tales. 

We consider these reflections so much the more necessary, as 
the stupidity of the Spanish court and clergy, immediately after 
the expulsion of the Moors, was such as to look upon and con- 
demn the literature of the Saracens in the same way as they did 
their religion; and this fact, while it accounts for the decline of 
literature in Spain, explains also the cause of the revival of learn- 
mg in the rest of Europe. 

Besides the paragraphs which we have just noticed, we should 
have been very glad if Mr. Berington, im relating some encou- 
ragement given to literature, and the measures adopted to pro- 
niete its cause, had also mentioned the origin of those great 
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works, which, even to these days, command our admiration. A 
sentence or two occasionally interspersed would have perfectly 
answered this end. For instance: in page 469, where Cosmo 
de Medici is introduced, styled i/ Padre della Patria and its 
Maecenas, we should lave been very much gratified to have found 
also mentioned the compilation of the Vocubolario della Crusca, 
the best work of the kind that has ever been published, from 
which the other nations of Europe have taken the pattern to 
compile their own, and which was begun under the auspices of 
this prince. 

In the life of Nicholas V. we have already remarked another 
omission of the same description in regard to the origin of the 
celebrated Corona, which has been of a very great use, and 
forms still a very high authority amopg:the variorum editions of 
the classics, &c. &c. Ke. 

In general, though we may be obliged to own that Mr. Be 
rington is not always full and correct in point of facts, yet it 
cannot be doubted that he is always very philosophical and acute 
in perceiving and explaining the causes of most of the events which 
produced the revival of learning. In any case we are to con- 
sider that the subject which he has embraced is so extensive, that 
instead of condemning his errors and deficiences, which, at 
worst, are but few, we should be rather inclined to admire that 
which iu so much larger a proportion, he has so excellently 
performed. 

Upon the whole we consider the History of the Middle Ages 
one of the best and mast valuable productions in this depart- 
ment of literature, which have issued from the English press 
within this last few years. We most earnestly recommend it to 
the reader who wishes to be acquainted with this’ interesting 
and very much neglected branch of history. We hope that the 
leaned author will meet, from the liberality of the nation, with 
that encouragement which his labours so justly deserve; and, at 
the same time, we trust, that he will no Sesigee delay to present 
to the public any other productions which he may have:by him 
im manuscript, and especially the History of the Papal Power. 
By the extracts he has given in the volume before us, he has 
excited our curiosity and interest ; and we shall be happy at all 
times to meet him in our path to combat with respect those 
principles in which we disagree, and to pay our just tribute of 
applause to what we can with safety admire and recommend, 


Cc Akt. 
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Art. IV. Colquhoun’s Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and 
Revue of the British Empire. 


(Concluded from P .259.) 


"THERE is no maxim more probable in speculation or more 
ilusteated by universal experience than that the mternal prospe- 
rity of nations, and ultimately their political power, depend es- 
sentially upon the purity of those regulations which are made 
for the security of property, and for establishing the natural 
right of every man, by all lawful means, to acquire, to enjoy, 
and to dispose of it. This is the golden principle of policy 
which distinguishes the nattons of modern Europe under their 
established governments, from the nations of the antrent world, 
and from those which vet groan m barbarism, or under the un. 
mixed tyrannies of the East. The labour which is at the will 
and for the advantage of another, will seldom be found to be 
permanently productive. The rights of seigneury in the feudal 
mstitutions precluded the greater masses of the people from the 
power of acquirmg wealth, and made them like the soil which 
was subject to ther mmpertect culture, the property of others. 
Their dustry depended for its reward upon the precarious fa- 
vour of a master, who consumed its produce without foresight 
or reflection. In that condition of society, population dimi- 
nished, agriculture languished, the human mund sunk into fe- 
rocious ignorance, the government was poor and oppressive, and 
men passed in frequent vicissitudes from abundance, wasted in 
riot and prodigality, to the sharpest penury and famine. ‘These 
institutions though deeply rooted in England, sustained many a 
rude shock mm the convulsions which perplexed the early ages of 
our monarchy; at length they became inoperative, when the 
principles of commercial polity were adopted by corporations 
and powerful societies, and obtained the support and counte- 
nance of government. The principle of monopolies necessary 
in the mfancy of commerce, was itself moderated when the in- 
tercourse of nations was extended, and riches were more gene- 
rally diffused. The higher and the lower ranks were then brought 
more closely together. The state felt that the support of all 
was wanted, both for personal service and contribution, and be- 
came equally favourable to all. The last traces of villenage and 
personal subjection were at length erased from the constitution. 
The freedom of commerce was extended beyond the exclusive 
compames, whose privileges were thencefarward rather nominal 
than real, The wealth of the community rapidly increased 
when the nmght of creating it was laid open to all, The opu- 
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Jence which proceeded from the free industry of many was 
general participated, and gave new energies to the state, and a 
nobler character to the conmeouwealth: 

Our author, itt his fourth chapter, proceeds to detail the di- 
visions of our great national estate among the different classes 
of society now subsisting among us. It is by that extended dif- 
fusion of wealth that we are happily distinguished from all other 
nations. He preseuts to our view an elaborate table, in which 
he intends to exhibit the proportions of annual income allotted 
to every degree in the community, from the sovereign, presiding 
over all, descending by easy gradations of rank and fortune, to 
the pauper, who subsists without honour, a burthen upon the 
community. This is designed to represent the results of dur 
social institutions and our moral qualities. Here are delineated 
those elevations of rank and virtue, which have been raised and 
adomed during ages of successful industry and prudence, and 
those woeful tracts of misery and want which yet disfigure the 
social plan, and remain to stimulate our benevolence, and to 
exercise the wisdom of our legislators. It displaysa lation 
of more than sixteen and a half millions of souls, in their va- 
tious degrees, powerful, wealthy, virtuous, and independent ; 
sustaining the vast fabric of the commonwealth, and every hour 
enriching it by their energies; but the splendour of the exhibi- 
tion is impaired by a great mass of poverty and wretchedness, 
consisting of more than a million and a half of indigent persons, 
who subsist upon the labour of the rest. ‘This, while it excites 
our compassion and a desire to remedy so great a grievance, must 
also check our presumption. 

_ In this detail too much stress is laid upon that artificial dis- 
Unction between the productive and the unproductive classes, 
denominations invented by the French economists, which we 
think have but a feeble foundation in truth, and are certainly, 
both by them and by our author in the work before us, very in- 
accurately applied. We recollect that Dr. Smith designates. 


_“ The labour of some of the most respectable orders in the so- 
ciety, as like that of menial servants, unproductive of any value. 
The sovereign, for example, with all the officers, both of justice 
and war, who serve under him, the whole aruty and navy, are un- 
productive labourers ; as are churchmen, lawyers, physicians, men 
of letters of all kinds, players, buffoons,*musicians, opera singers, 
opera dancers *,”” &c. &c. 


The distinction implies, that no one is a productive labourer 
but he “ whose wages are restored, together with a profit in the 
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improved value of the subject upon which his labour is be. 
stowed.” Our author adopts this definition of Dr. Smith, bui, 
apphed with strictness, it would make the class of productive 
labourers very limited ; and, with a liberal construction, it would 
comprehend all art, all science, and all political function. 
Therefore it cannot be just. The husbandman is certainly a 
productive labourer. He manures and ploughs the soil, and 
sows the seed m proper season, he watches the plant in its 
ecm to protect it from weeds and vermm, and in due time 

reaps the harvest, which repays all his labour, and leaves a re. 
dundant profit; on account of which only he is deemed a_ pro. 
productive labourer, But the man of sc lence, who directed 
him im the choice of manure adapted to the soil, and the me. 
chanic who facilitated the operation of the plough, and the na. 
turalist who informed him how to select and when to sow the 
seed, arid the magistrate, who, as the mister of the laws, se- 
cures to him the harvest, because he tilled the land, have all of 
them respectively contributed to that profit. We doubt whether 
the denommation of productive labour must not be contined to 
the servile operator, or be extended to every one who contributes, 
by any application of power, mental or mechanical, to create 
that which is valuable to man. In either case, the distinction of 
the productive and the unproductive classes ceases to be import- 
ant. According to the usually received principle, a stigma is 
unjustly attached to the most honourable callings of civilised 
life, and undue honour and importance are attributed to those 
who cease to be useful members of society when they cease to 
be subservient 

Several judicious suggestions are made respecting the nume- 
rous class of paupers which contribate nothing to production, 
and bear more heavily even than the national taxation upon that 
most meritorious part of the community, which, hardly re- 
moved from indigence, struggles for independent support under 
the pressure of many difficulties. We trust, that the attention 
of parliament will be particularly directed to this most important 
subject; for we are persuaded, that much may be done to mit 
gate the evil, We should hail, as a sacred institution, the in- 
troduction of a system which “ should consist not in the pt- 
nishment, but in the prevention of the moral and criminal ol- 
fences, which should lessen the Gemand for punishment, by 
turning the hearts and arresting the hands of evil doers, by 
fore arning the unwary, and preserving in Innocence the u- 
tainted.” But these be mien effects are not to be produced by 
the creation of new powers of ‘magrstracy, ingonsistent with 
the spirtt of our laws, and mecompatible with our civil privi- 


wes. Let all the means ef communicating religious mstruc- 
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tion to the lower classes be steadily pursued, and let new chan. 
nels of industry be laid open. These are the only practicable 
remedies. We believe that a system of vigilant and rigorous 
police, which our author seems to recommend, would be nef. 
ficacious for the attainment of the important ends which he 
oposes. Such expedients have been often tried, and have in. 
variably failed of producing that most desirable result; but 
wherever they have been instituted they have sooner or later 
been perverted te purposes of vexation and political oppressiun ; 
and, without improving the morals, have greatly deteriorated the 
manners of the people. 
Our author observes, that it is 


« A melancholy truth, obvious te all who may have devoted their 
attention to the manners and habits of the labouring classes, that 
they have retrograded in morals in the course of the last thirty 
years; and that a considerable change has taken place in the state 
of society, particularly in vulgar life, since the commencement of 
the French revolutionary war, which has been, in a certain de- 
gree, disorganized in every country in Europe.” 


We cannot subscribe to this severe censure cast upon the 
lower classes of our fellow subjects, With respect to dradeee 
ness, the prevailing immorality of English labourers, we believe 
that in the metropolis, and in the country, itis much less free 
quent than in former times. ‘The representations of their mans 
ners, inimitably pourtrayed by Hogarth in several of his pro« 
ductions, were not considered extravagant thirty years ago, but 
they are now regarded as recording a state of morals which sub- 
sists no longer, and as bearing ne resemblance to any thing now 
presented to observation. ‘The poor are much more enlightened 
than their forefathers, not in matters of doubtful and dangerous 
speculation, but in religion and useful knowledge. We believe 
that the Sabbath is every where more reverently observed than 
in former times. Capital executions are certunly much less 
frequent, and the commission of atrocious crimes we believe to 
be much rarer than formerly. As to the positive virtues, we 
cannot but raise our feeble voice in testimony to the patience 
and good humour with which the poor have borne the many 
hard privations to which they have been subject in these times 
of ditliculty , we must remember too, that to their unyielding 
loyalty we owe the stability of the state and the grandeur of our 
country, which the work before us so ably illustrates ; that the 
sent forth the brave and generous warriors who have established 
our naval superiority, and our triumphant commerce in every 
quarter of the globe; they filled the ranks which first stood 
iv firm array against the battalions of T’rance, while they were 
yet 
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yet flushed with conquest ; they repelled the msolent invaders 
from Portugal and Spain; and lately, on the glorious field of 
Waterloo, they crushed the last gigantic efforts of the revolu- 
tionary foe. 

We are of opinion, that during the last thirty years there has 
been a great amelioration of the manners of the lower classes; 
and we presume to attribute the improvement of the moral con. 
dition of the poor, (as yet, we trust, progressive, but capable 
of being greatly augmented), to certain powerful causes, which 
necessarily produce most beneficial effects wherever they ope- 
rate. The higher classes, at least as to manmers, are them- 
selves considerably improved. We often meet with a country 
gentleman of cultivated mind, who tempers the power derived 
to him from wealth and starion, by the milder mfluence of cha- 
rity and general christian benignity. The character of an All. 
worthy is not peculiar to romanee, but very often appears in 
real life ; but we sball search in society, without success, fora 
remote resemblance to the low tyranny and ferocious barbarity 
which was too faithfa ly pourtrayed for the country gentleman of 
those days, im Sir John Brute and Squire Western. The clergy 
of the establishment are much more solicitous than tormerly m 
the exercise of their sacred function. The societies for pro- 
moting Christinn Knowledge, for National Education, and for 
the discouragement of vice, for there are many to be found 
m every diocese, do not toil in vain. The infant poor have 
hardly any where been wholly destitute of religious educa- 
thon during a long penod. ‘The general establishment of friendly 
socicues, under the patronage of magistrates and the gentry, 
assuming, in all imstances, the strictest rules of morality as the 
basis of their institunon, have had a powerful operation to cl 
vilize and improve the moral condition of all their members. 

Whether the poor deserve praise for their virtues, or censure 
for their increased depravity, it may not be very important to 
determine. All good men concur im desiring, that nothmg may 
be omitted which shall make them really better than they are. 
It is more charitable, and far more consolatory to those who 
love them to find motives to approve rather than to condemn 


them. In either case, we cordially agree with our author, that 
ut is most desirable 


*“ To give their industry a proper and beneficial direction, so as 
to promote the gencral happiness and comfort of the community, 
by affording them employment in every species of productive la- 
bour, and even in nauional works, which imdividual mterprise may 
be found inadequate to compass. To effect their full employment, 
® considerable part of the public revenue could not be more bene- 
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feially employed. Their labour, under proper direction, will 
leave its full value behind, and no loss can arise to the state,” 


The fifth and sixth chapters contain a succinct account of the 

blic revenues and expenditure, from the earliest dawn of our 
authentic history to the present period, It is very curious to 
observe the dificulties with which our earlier monarchs were 
supplied by means, apparently ruinous to the community, with 
sums Which bear ne proportion to the full tide of revenue now 
steadily flowing to the exchequer, and in its course not en- 
feebling, but stimulating the energies of the country in arms, 
in arts, commerce, and manufactures. It is most éncouraging 
to the friends of our constitutional hberty, and our present ta- 
tional policy, to observe, that the difficulties of finance gra- 
dually daappeared when the foundations of the monarchy were 
fixed in the power and independence of parliamen's; and that 
the current of our prosperity began to rise when we aspired to 
the elevation which we have Wut recently completely attained, 
in which we direct the counsels of Europe against any presum- 
ing aggressor who might attempt to destroy the gerreral balance 
of states, set limits to the ambition of every powerful potentate, 
and sustain the efforts of the weak, by active co-operation 
against all encroachment. 

_ Under this practical constitution, and never deviating from this 

liberal policy, 

“ The progress of the revenue during the last eee? | aad w 
to the present period, furnishes the most incontestible proo 
of the rapid increase of the wealth of the country. At the union, 
in the reign of queen Anne, the income of England amounted 


to e*rpeeeseee e#t &@ #88 *eeeeeeees ee e@e8+ @© @e >. 5,691 8051, 
It increased during the reign ef George I. to 6,762,643), 
During the reign of George II. 8,522,640), 


During 53 years of the present reign 64,979,9601, 


Nothing has been sacrificed to this vast revenue which has thus 
progressively increased to its present prodigious amount. It has at 
every period been raised upon the growing produce of the national 
capital and estate, without impairing either, but leaving both 
to be freely augmented. It has been by the great augmentations 
of both, that this increase of revenue has proceeded ; and it now 
Operates nut as an insupportable burthen, not as a check to 
industry and commerce, but as an evidence of the extensive and 
incalculable resources which as a nation we possess. Yet 
during the whole period of the progress of this prone) igno- 
rant or ill designing persons have continually complained, that 


our ruin was at hand, and inevitable. Wood, the secretary of 
the customs, said to George Ist. 


“ That 
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«* That our trade was then expiring, our foreign commerce in 
many parts entirely lost, and in general suspended : what fittle was 
left us was become too precarious to be d ours.”’ | 





In 1725 Philip enumerated the detail of the taxes atid asked, 


* Can wewonder at the decay of our commerce under such 
circumstances ? Should we not rather wonder that we have an 
left. All our pomp is false lustre, we owe more than we are worth, 
our money is diminished, we have little left but paper credit.” 


But it is judiciously remarked by Colquhoun, that 


«¢ When through the medium of the facts which he discloses, 
the revenue of Great Britain and Ireland is contemplated, and when 
with these facts are coupled the gloomy prospects held out in the 
writings of the last century, predicting the absolute ruin of the 
nation, when the burdens imposed upon the people were not one 
twentieth part of what they are at present, and when the national 
debt did not exceed a tenth part of its present amount, how much 
would these gloomy pamphleteers be astonished were they to rise 


from the dust, and contemplate the events which have so com- 
pletely falsified their predictions.” 


The expences are minutely detailed and the history of each 
branch of the expenditure is elaborately traced. _ It appears that 
at his majesty’s accession, 800,U00l. were allotted for the 
expences of the civil list, which includes his majesty’s privy 
purse, pensions and allowances to the royal family, the support 
of the lord chancellor and all the judicial departments of the 
foreign ministers, of the board of treasury, and of various other 
departinents which exercise immediately under the sovereign the 
functions of government. The civil list is now increased to 
1,080,000}. ; the charges of the navy in 1761, a year of extended 
warfare were 5,072,602l. in 1813 they were 21,212,01 i1.—In 
the interval a navy Cebt was contracted amounting to 116,641,862l. 
The navy, our national bulwark, till the maritime powers were 
driven from the seas by our great superiority of force, was 
augmented im each succeeding war. In the last war there was 
generally in commission, refitting and in ordinary, 261 ships of 
the line, 36 ships of 50 guns, 264 frigates, 177 sloops, 14 
bombs, 172 brigs, 46 cutters, and 64 schooners, navigated and 
fought by 140,000 seamen, and $1,540 marines. This is the 
naval force which some of our politicians within parliament and 
without, have considered as likely at no distant day to be over- 
come by the naval pre-eminence of the thirteen United States 
of America, Consisting we believe at present of about 5 frigates, 
and several otherg, in the dock-yards, intended iM the 
want of the two or three which they fost in the late war. In 
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1761, there was granted for military services, 8,344,030]. In 
1813, 33,089,3341. The average expences of the ordnance at 
the beginning of the reign were 608,179l. yearly, in 1813 they 
were 4,464,273], The barrack department in that latter year 
cost 460,5671. A particular detail of every other ch of 
expenditure is given by our author. At the end of thé chapter 
js a table of the come and expenditure for the year 1813, 
which presents in a narrow compass the splendid results of the 
details given in the text. 

The increase of the expenditure of the empire has indeed 
proceeded during the reign of his present majesty beyond the 
reach of possible anticipation, but let it be remiembered for what 
great objects we have had to contend, and what great achieve- 
ments we have made. We now assume the highest place in 
the scale of powers, and have abundant security in our great 
superiority. ‘The civil expences of the state have increased in 
a very small proportion. We remember the stardy republican 
who justified the rebellion against king Charles; by asserting 
that the trappings of a monarchy cost more than all the expences 
of a commonwealth. But we learn in the volume before us, 
that the long parliament divided among: themselves out cf the 
publick treasury, 300,000]. a year, and the lord protector exe 
pended 60,000]. a year, merely, m procuring intelligence. The 
privy purse, intended to defray all the personal expences of the 
sovereign, which may be considered as the king's salary, is 
60,0001, A sum less than the income of some private indi« 
viduals, ; 

An interesting /history of the publick debt ensues, At the 
death of king William it amounted to 16,394,702]. In the 
reign of queen Anne it was iucreased to 52,145,305]. It was 
diminished by George ‘the first to 52,092,235]. At the peace 
of 1762, it amounted to 146,682,844]. 


“ It was during the first war of George II. that a practice, which 
commenced in the reign of queen Anne, of adding an artificial 
to the real capital which was borrowed, had been carried to any 
considerable height. And hence,” says our author, “ it has 
often happened in many loans, that the state has acknowledged 
itself in 1001, to the creditor, when only from 54 to 60I. were 
actually received. It is difficult to account for the adherence to 4 
system on the part of experienced and able financiers of more 
modern times, apparently so injurious to the nation.”’ 


We rather deem it difficult to account.for the great misapplie 
cation of terms which we detect in this short statement, pro« 
ceeding from a. superficial consideration of the subject, ito 
which it is surprising that, this able writer should have fall 
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aud trom appearing in this most respectable work, calculated to 
mislead the publick judgment. 

The national debt differs in principle from all private debts 
m this respect, that when a private debt is contracted there is a 
stated time at which the creditor may demand the return of the 
full and exact amount of his advances, with the imterest agreed 
wpon to compensate his forbearance tll that Gme. Government 
was never subject to any similar obligations. The publick debt 
originated in the granting of annuities for short terms of years, . 
and in short anticipations of the revenue. Annuities for longer 

sriods were soon after adopted, and it was soon found most 
beneficial to the state, because it was deemed preferable by the 
money lenders, that the annuities should be perpetual, subject 
however to redemption, upon certain high terms agreed 
upon. The value of an annuity redeemable at the pleasure of 
any debtor must depend not only upon the current rate of 
mterest at the time of the origiwal purchase, but upon the sum 
at which it is to be redeemable. Whatever is the stipulated 
sum to be paid for its redemption, will form parts of the basis 
of the calculation on which the original contract proceeds. If 
that sum be so low as to preclude the creditor from all the 
advantages, and to subject him to all the disadvantages of the 
fiectuauons in the value of money, he will exact a higher an- 
puity, and impose harder terms upon the debtor. At present 
government practically avails itself of every favourable fluctua- 
tion @ the value of money. ‘The price of redemption at par 
is a maximum, but all its purchases for the smking fund have 
hitherto been the redemption of its annuities, at a price very far 
below that maximum. If government grants an annuity wher 
the sale of interest 1s high, it would be most unjust that it should 
bave the power of redemption, for the same price, when the 
rate of interest, from the greater prosperity of the country, shall 
have been greatly abated. “ The experienced aud able finan. 
ciers of modern times,” have judged more wisely than our author 
on this subject, and consult the best interests of the publick, and 
of the creditors of the publick, m fixing very high the price at 
which its annuities are redeemable ; that high price is considered 
and paid for in the settlement of each loan, and the debt is, not- 
withstanding, to be repurchased (which is equivalent to redemp- 
tion) at the current and inferior prices of the market. The 
jastice of this theory is apparent every day im the difference 
between the value of the five per cent. and that of the three per 
cent. stocks. A loan might always be funded on more advan- 
taceous terms in the latter than in the former stock. 

In the reign of his present majesty, previous to the American 
war, 10,759,793]. were paid off durmg twelve years — 
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During that war a new debt was created of 121,260,992]. At 
its termination the price of the 3 per cents. fell to 52 and to 54, 
but in 1786 they rose to 76, and in March, 1792, at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution war, they were as high as 
g6 per ceut. ‘This great advance of the prices of the stocks is 
attributed to the establishment of the permanent sinking fund by 
Mr. Pitt, but is rather a proof of the great energies of the 
country called into activity under his wise administration, for 
during that peace the debt was decreased only 4,751,261). 
which seems an inadequate cause to occasion so great an in- 
crease in the price of the stocks. | 
The increase of the debt during the French revolution war, 
WAS seem eeseresesees ceeeeeteee eeeese 327 ,469,6651. 
During the short peace which followed ..  40,207,8061. 
During the next war ...6ececeseceees 341,784,871. 
Making the national debt on Ist. Feb. 1813. 945,195,9511. 
But of this the smking fund had purchased —236,801,742I. 





Leaving the actual debt ... £706,394,209. 
In the year 1814, 64,755,7001. were raised by loans, and 
26,161,3611. of stock was added to the sinking fund. 
These splendid statements raise the mind of our author to an 
enthusiastic admiration of the funding system, by which he 
states, that 


“« War may be maintained, and taxes prove an advantage to the 
state ; the demand for labour be increased, and produce an aug- 
mentation of wages; the value of money be increased to persons 
possessing capitals, and trade, commerce and manufactures ac- 
quire an impetus not found to exist, to the same extent, during a 
period of peace. Loans are also to bring money from forei 
countries, which is to afford a clear gain to the nation of five and a 
half per cent. and to render it unnecessary to exhaust the capital 
at home, by which its productive labour might be diminished. By 
loans, the surplus capital of the country is to be retained, without 
enriching foreign countries, the circulation of property to be — 
moted, and a stimulus given to productive labour, by which alone 
property is augmented.”? He deems it demonstrable, “ that every 
new loan creates a new artificial capital, with all the properties of 
@ capital, which did not before exist, producing revenue to the 
state, and profit to the individuals, as real treasure applied in 
promoting objects of industry.” 


Our author here soars into a region beyond the reach of our 
feebler powers; we do not mistrust the government, or the 
people of England ; we persuade ourselves that the one will 
never deem the country enriched by the augmentation of its 
debts, nor the other consider that its prosperity can be — 
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by the excess of its taxation, We extract these passages not to 

refute them, for whom can such illusions mislead ?—but to 

shew how much the most enlightened mind may deviate in the 
irsuit of a favorite hypothesis. 

Our author is obviously just in his observation, that the can- 
celling of the national debt, if it were possible, would be with- 
out benefit to the nation, considered as a great indivisible cor. 

ration. The national property would be the same as before, 
nothmg would be saved but the expences of management, and 
the trifling portion of the dividends payable to foreigners, and 
this little gam would be obtaimed at the expence of honour and 
good faith, which in times of necessity have been a treasure com- 
petent to answer our greatest necessities. With respect to the 
policy of paying it off our author entertains great doubt. He 
observes, 


«* That it may be paid off is admitted. The experience of the 
operation of the sinking fund proves this beyond all doubt; but 
from what has been already stated, great doubts may be entertained 
of the policy of the measure, and whether in its practical effects it 
would not ultimately produce the same poverty and distress which 
existed before any public debts were contracted,”’ 


We lately had occasion to deliver our sentiments at large on 
this subject, in our review of Mr. Boyd's pamphlet. We per- 
suade ourselves, that the publick are the most judicious mana- 
gers of their own estate, and that when the national debt shall 
be reduced very far below its present excess, it will not then be 
deemed expedient to raise a large productive capital upon the 
publick, yielding to them great profit, in order to ‘annihilate a 
a debt, the interest of which will hardly operate as a burthen. 

Minute details are given in the following chapter of the cir 
cumstances of all the foreign dependencies of the empire. They 
abound in useful matter, and will amply repay the attention of 
the reader. 

We cannot sufficiently commend the labour and the judg- 
ment of our author, Conspicuous m this important publication, 
which pourtrays the present magnificence and the future hopes 
of the most powerful and prosperous community, that has eve! 
grown into greatness by the wisdom, the industry, the justice, 
and the mcty of many generations. 

The magnificent fabric which our successive fathers have thus 
gradually and laboriously raised, it 1s for us to deliver unimpaired 
into the hands of our children,—a duty which can only be per- 
formed by a steady perseverance in those high principles, by 
which the foundations of our national greatness have been 30 
tumly cemented and established, 
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Art. V. 4 Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in 


Russia. By Eugene Labaume. 
(Concluded from P. 278.) 


Mr. LABAUME, however, marched on with his corps, and 
the last struggle of the desperate courage of the Russians were 
not able to impede the progress of Napoleon. He entered Mos- 
cow on the 14th of September, but he found a desolate place. 
Some wretches who had escaped from prison, and some miserable 

rostitutes were the only creatures who imterrupted his solitude. 
Liberty, says our author, was granted them, with the hope that 
the crimes which they might commit would be attributed to the 


French. 


“On the 15th of September our corps left the village where 
it had encamped at an early hour, and marched td Moscow. As we 
approached the city, we saw that it had no walls, and that asimple 
parapet of earth was the only work which constituted the outer 
enclosure. Nothing indicated that the town was inhabited ; and 
the road by which we arrived was so deserted that we saw neither 
Russian nor even French soldiers. No cry, no noise was heard in 
the midst of this awful solitude. We pursued our march, a prey 
to the utmost anxiety, and that anxiety was redoubled when we 
perceived a thick smoke, which arose in the form of a column 
from the centre of the town. It was at first believed that the Rus- 
sians had, as usual, set fire to some magazines in their retreat; 
but when we recollected the recital ef the inhabitant of Moscow, 
we feared that his prediction was about to be fulfilled—Eager to 
know the cause of this conflagration, we in vain endeavoured to 
find some one who might satisfy our irrepressible curiosity, and the 
impossibility of satisfying it, increased our impatience, and aug- 
mented our alarm.’ P. 190. 

“ Although Moscow had been entered by some of our troops 
the preceding day, so extensive and so deserted was the town, that 
no soldier had yet pencrated into the quarter wffich we weére to 
occupy. The most intrepid minds were affected by this loneli- 
ness. The streets were so long, that our cavalry could not recog- 
nize each other from the opposite extremities. The different 
parties advanced with caution, and then suddenly fled from each 
other, though they were all enlisted under the same banners. In 
proportion as a new quarter was occupied, reconnoitring parties 
were sent forward to examine the palaces and the churches, In 
the former were found only old men and children, or Russian of- 
ficers who had been wounded in the preceding engagements: in 


the latter, the altars were decorated us if for a festival ; a thousand 
lighted 
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lighted tapers, burning in honour of the patron saint of the 
country, attested that the pious Moscovites had not ceased to in. 
voke him till the moment of their departure. This solemn and re. 
ligious spectacle rendered the people whom we had conquered, 
powerful and respectable in our estimation, and filled us with that 
consternation which is the offspring of injustice. We advanced 
with fearful steps through this awful solitude, often stopping and 
looking tremblingly behind us; then, struck with sudden terror, 
we eagerly listened to every sound ; for the imagination, frightened 
at the very magnitude of our conquest, made us apprehensive of 
treachery in every place. At the least noise we fancied that we 
heard the clashing of arms, and the cries of the wounded. 

** When we approached the centre of the town, and especially 
in the neighbourhood of the Bazar *, we began to see some inha- 
bltants assembled around the Kremlin. These unhappy beings, 
deceived by an absurd tradition, had believed that this citadel was 
impregnable, and had attempted to defend it for an instant against 
our advanced guard, commanded by the King of Naples; but the 
valour of our troops instantly dispersed them. Dismayed by their 
defeat, they contemplated, with tears, those lofty towers which 
they had hitherto regarded as the palladium of their city. Pro- 
ceeding further on, we saw a crowd of soldiers who exposed to 
public sale a vast quantity of articles which they had pillaged ; for 
it was only at the grand magazines of provisions that the im- 
perial guards had placed sentinels. Continuing our progress, the 
number of soldiers multiplied ; they were returning in troops, car- 
rying on their backs pieces of cloth, loaves of sugar, and whole 
bales of merchandise. We knew not how to account for this 
strange disorder, until some fusileers of the guards informed us 
that the smoke which we had seen on entering the town, pro- 
ceeded from a vast building full of goods, called the Exchange, 
and to which the Russians had set fire on their retreat. ‘ Yester- 
day,’ said these soldiers, ‘we entered the city about twelve 
o’clock, and early this morning the fire began to appear. We im- 
mediately endeavoured to extinguish it believing that it had been 
occasioned by the imprudence of our bivouacks : bat we soon de- 
sisted when we learned that the governor had ordered the city to 
be destroyed, and had carried away all the engines, by which 
alone we could arrest the progress of the flames. He hoped by 
this devastation to destroy the discipline of our army, and to ruin 
the merchants who had so strongly opposed the abandonment of 
Moscow +. 





* © A great square enclosed within the Kitaye-Gorod. It is 
surrounded by galleries built of brick, which contain an infinite 
number of little shops.’ 

+ ‘ Many of our pioneers and other soldiers strenuously endea- 
voured to subdue the conflagration, by breaking off the communi- 
cation between the houses; but the flames bursting out on every 
side, defeated their generous intention.’ 

“ A natural 
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« A natural curiosity made me proceed. As I advanced to- 
wards the fire, the avenues were more obstructed by soldiers and 
beggars carrying off goods of every kind. The less precious articles 
were despised, and soon thrown away, and the streets were co- 
vered with merchandise of every description. I penetrated .at 
length into the interior of the Exchange; but, alas! it was no 
more the building so renowned for its maguificence ; it was rather 
a vast furnace, from every side of which the burning rafters were 
continually falling, and threatening us with instant destruction. 
I could still, however, proceed with some degree of safety uader 
the piazzas. These were filled with numerous warehouses which 
the soldiers had broken open, every chest was rifled, and the 
spoil exceeded their most sanguine expectations. No cry, no tus 
mult was heard in this scene of horror. Every one found abun- 
dantly sufficient to satisfy his thirst for plunder. Nothing was — 
heard but the crackling of the flames, the noise of the doors that 
were broken open, and oveasionally a dreadful crash caused b 
the falling in of some vault. Cottons, muslins, and in short all 
the most costly preductions ef Europe and of Asia, were a prey 
to the flames. ‘The cellars were filled with sugar, oil, and vitriol; 
these burning all at once in the subterraneous warehouses, sent 
forth torrents of flame through thick iron grates, and presented 2 
striking image of the mouth of hell. It was a spectacle both ter- 
rible and affecting. Even the most hardened minds acknowledged 
the conviction that so great a calamity would, on some future day, 
eall forth the vengeance of the Almighty upon the authors of such 
crimes.” P. 192. 

“ But what was our regret and our terror, when on the morrow, 
ut the dawn of day ecto 16), we saw the conflagration 
raging extensively, and perceived that the wind, blowing with vio- 
Jence, spread the flames in every direction. 

“ The most heart-rending scene which my imagination had 
ever conceived, far surpassing the saddest story in ancient or mo- 
dern history, now presented itself to my eyes. A great part of the 
population of Moscow; terrified at our arrival, had concealed 
themselves in cellars or secret recesses of their houses. As the fire 
spread around, we saw them rushing in despair from their various 
asylums. They uttered no imprecation, they breathed no com- 
plaint; fear had rendered them dumb: and hastily snatching up 
their most precious effects, they fled befgre the flames, Others, of 
greater sensibility, and actuated by the genuine feelings of nature, 
saved only their parents, or their infants, who were clogely clasped 
in their arms. They were followed by their other children, running 
as fast as their little strength would permit, and with all the wild- 
ness of childish terror, vociferating the beloved name of mother. 
The old people, borne down by grief more than by age, had not 
sufficient power to follow their families, and expired near the 
houses in which they were born, The streets, the ‘public places, 
gud particularly the churches, were filled with these unhapay 
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people, who, lying on the remains of their property, suffered even 
without a murmur. No cry, no complaint was heard. Both the 
conqueror and the conquered were equally hardened ; the one by 
excess of fortune, the other by excess of misery. 

‘« he fire, whose ravages could not be restrained, soon reached 
the finest parts of the city. Those palaces which we had admired 
for the beauty of their architecture, and the elegance of their fur- 
niture, were enveloped in the flames. Their magnificent fronts, 
ornamented with bas-reliefs and statues, fell with a dreadful crash 
on the fragments of the pillars which had supported-‘them. The 
churches, though covered -with iron and lead, were likewise de- 
stroyed, and with them those beautiful steeples, which we had seen 
the night before, resplendent with gold and silver. The hospitals too, 
which contained more than twelve thousand wounded, soon began 
to burn. This offered a dreadful and harrowing spectacle. Al- 
most all these poor wretches perished. A few who still lingered, 
were seen crawling half burnt amongst the smoking ruins; and 
others, groaning under heaps of dead bodies, endeavoured in vain 


to extricate themselves from the horrible destruction which sur- 
rounded them.” P. 205. 


At this time permission was granted to the French to pillage 
that which was destined to be the prey of the flames; and the 
reader may imagine the confusion and tumult which were pro- 
duced by liceutiousness. -Soldiers, suttlers, galley-slaves, and 
prostitutes, eagerly ran through the streets, penetrating mto the 
desert palaces, and carrying away every thing which could gra- 
tify their avarice. Some covered themselves with stuffs richly 
worked with gold, some were enveloped m beautiful and costly 
furs, while others dressed themselves in women’s and children’s 
pelisses, “ and even the galley-slaves concealed their rags under 
the most splendid court dresses;” the rest crowded mto the 
cellars, and forcmg open the doors, drank the most luscious 
wines, and carried off an immense booty. 


‘* This terrible pillage,” observes our author, * was not con- 
fined to the deserted houses alone, but extended to those who 
were inhabited, and soon the eagerness and wantonness of the 
plunderers, caused devastations which almost equalled those occa- 
sioned by the conflagration. Every asylum was soon violated by 
the licentious troops. The inhabitants who had officers in their 
houses, for a little while, flattered themselves that they should 
escape the general calamity. Vain illusion! The fire progres 
sively increasing soon destroying all their hopes.’’ 

“ Penetrated by so many calamities, I hoped that the shades of 
night would cast a veil over the dreadful scene, but they contri 
buted, on the contrary, to render the conflagration more terrible. 
The violence of the fames, which extended from north to south, 
and were strangely agitated by the wind, produced the most awfal 
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fppearance, on a sky which was darkened by the thickest smoke: 
Frequently was seen the glare of the burning torches, which the 
incendiaries were hurling from the tops of the highest towers, on 
those parts of the city which had yet escaped cestruction, and 
which resembled at a distance so many passing meteors. Nothing 
could equal the anguish that absorbed every teeling heart, and 
which was increased in the dead of the night, by the cries of the 
miserable victims who wese savagely murdered, or by the screams 
of the young females, who fled for protection to their weeping 
mothers, and whose ineffectual struggles tended only to inflame the 
passion of their violators. To these dreadful groans and heart- 
rending cries, which every moment broke upon the ear, were 
added, the howling of the dogs, which, chained to the doors af 
the palaces, according to the custom at Moscow, could not escape 
from the tire which surrounded them. 

“ Overpowered with regret, and with terror, I flattered myself 
that sleep would fora while release me from these revglting scenes ; 
but the most frightful recollections crowded upon me, and all the 
horrors of the day again passed in review. My wearied senses 
seemed at last sinking into repose, when the light of the near and 
dreadiul conflagration piercing into my room, suddenly awoke me, 
I thought that my chamber was a prey to the flames. It was no 
idle dream, for when I approached the window, I saw that our 
quarters were on fire, and that the house in which I lodged was 
in the utmost danger. Sparks were thickly falling in our yard, 
and on the wooden roof of our stables. I ran quickly to my 
landlord and his family. Perceiving their danger, they had al- 
ready quitted their habitation, and had retired to a subterranean 
vault which afforded them more security. I found them with their 
servants all assembled there, nor could I prevail on them to leave 
it, for they dreaded our soldiers more than the fire. The father was 
sitting on the threshold of the vault, and appeared desirous of first 
exposing himself to the calamities which threatened his family. 
Two of his daughters, pale, with dishevelled hair, and whose tears 
added to their beauty, disputed with him the honour of the sacrie 
tice. It was not without violence that I could snatch them from 
the building, under which they would otherwise soon have been 
buried. When these unhappy creatures again saw the light, on con- 
templated within difference the loss of all their property, and were 
only astonished that they were still alive. ‘Though they were con- 
vinced that no personal injury would now be offered them, they 
exhibited not any tokens of gratitude; but resembled those miser- 
able criminals, who, having been ordered to execution, are bewil- 
dered when a reprieve unexpectedly arrives, and whom the agonies 
of death render insensible to the gift of life.’” P. 21). 


The conflagration did not cease for four whole days, and 
during this time, and long after, the galley-slaves signalized 
themselves by the audacity with which they executed the orders 
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they had received. Provided with phosphorus, they lighted 
the fire a new wherever it appeared to be extinguished. The 
French shot several of these wretches. But their punishment 
being thus too prompt and summary, produced little effect. 
During this time the army bivonacked in the middle of the fields, 
uuder grottos, Chinese pavilions, and green houses. 


“ This picturesque camp,’’ observes our author, “ was rendered 
etill more extraordinary by the new costume adopted by the so!- 
diers, most of whom, to shelter themselves from the inclemency 
of the weather, bad put on the same clothing which used to be 
seen at Moscow. ‘Thus we saw,’’ continues Mr. Labaume, 
‘walking in our camp, soldiers dressed a2 /a Tartare, a la Co- 
saque, ala Chinoise; one wore the Polish cap, another the high 
bonnet of the Persians, the Baskirs, or the Kalmouks. In short 
our army presented the image of a carnival.” 


In the mean time the soldiers still went on marauding, and 
in digging amongst the ruins they discovered entire magazines, 
whence they drew a profusion of articles of every description. 
‘Vhough encamped in the fields and exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, they ate off China plates, drank out of silver vases, 
and possessed almost every elegant and expensive article which 
luxury could invent. But this vam shew of artificial and use- 
less wealth, was soon succeeded by real want. Brandy and sugar, 
coffee and wine were very plentiful in the camp, but the soldiers 
had no bread, and the horses no fosege. 

Napoleon stopped at Moscow five weeks, and during this 
time he lost all the fruit of his victory, and gave an opportunity 
te the weather and to the enemy to annihilate his army. He 
did so against the advice of his generals, and particularly of 
Ney and Murat, who, together with many of the rest did not 
forgive him for the scorn with which he received their councils. 
It is notorious, that seeing the ruins of Moscow, and the deso- 
lated state of the country, immediately after the conflagration all 
the French generals endeavoured to persuade Napoleon to re- 
treat ; and had he adopted so wise a plan he would have been 
able to reach Poland, or at least Smolensko, long before the win- 
ter or the Russians had acquired sufficient strength to make any 
impression on his army. Instead of that he lost all the time 
which he ought to have employed in marching, and thus he of- 
fered an opportunity to the Russians to excite a general insur- 
rection against him, and to post their armics on the different 
roads by which he was to pass, ata time when famine and cold 
had already thinned his ranks. 

Considered in this point of view, the general opinion, which 
ascribes to the Russi:ns the credit of having effected his total 
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ruin by the burning of Moscow, may be liable to some objec- 
tion. Ifthe annihilation of the Frenck army proceeded from the 
effect of the time which the Russians had to reorganize new 
troops, and of the winter, which overtook Napoleon in his re- 
treat, it is clear that the burning of Moscow was the very mea- 
sure which would have saved him, by compelling the French to 
evacuate the town aud retreat to Smolensko sooner than the Rus- 
siaus could have collected a sufficient force to oppose them, 
aud even sooner thau the winter could have overtaken them on 
the road. And indeed had Bonaparte listened to the advice of 
his generals he would have had nearly two months of fine wea- 
ther, during which time he ‘would have retreated unmolested, 
since the Russians could not have had time to collect the forces, 
with which they overpowered his army. 

To justify the Russians it has been asserted that their governs 
ment had reason to fear, from the character of Napoleon, that 
the population of Moscow, instead of revolting against the 
French, might have become instrumental to their projects, and 
that many of the inhabitants led away by an example so dan- 
gerous, and seduced by brilliant promises, might have abandoned 
the interests of their country. Be this as it may, the ex- 
traordinary success which crowned this bold and gigantic meae 
sure, is not to be attributed so much to the policy of the Rus- 
sians, but to the obstinacy of Bonaparte, who, led away by 
fallacious representations, hoped to intimidate the Czar into a 
peace. 

However it must be owned that this hope of Bonaparte was 
not without some foundation, it is notorious that the Emperor 
Alexander had already listened to the terms which had been 
offered to him; and that the Archduke Constantine was actually 
on his road,to Moscow to treat with Napoleon. This he knew, 
and for this reason he rejected the advice of his generals, and 
remained to wait for the arrival of Constantine. But the Rus- 
sian nobles, who did not wish tu submit to Bonaparte, because 
they had been ruined by his continental system, stopped the Arch- 
duke and obliged him to return back. Napoleon at last bes 
came acquainted with the transaction; but it was too late to re- 
medy the loss of time he had lavished away, and notwith- 
standing all his activity he could not begin his retreat before the 
\8th of October. 


“ Those who did not witness the departure of the French 
army from Moscow, can form but a faint idea of what the Greek 
and Roman armies were, when they abandoned the ruins of Troy 
or of Carthage. But they who observed the appearance of our 
army at this moment acknowledged the accuracy of those interest 
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ing scenes which are so admirably described in the writings of 
Virgil and ef The long files of carriages, in three or four 


ranks, extended for several leagues, loaded with the immense booty 
which the soldiers had snatched from the flames ; and the Mosco- 
vite peasants, who were now become our servants, resembled the 
slaves which the ancients dragged in their train. Others carrying 
with them their wives and children, or the wretched prostitutes 
of Moscow, represented the warriors amongst whom the captives 
had been divided. Afterwards came numetous waggons filled with 
troplties, among whieh were Turkish or Persian standards torn 
fronr the vaulted roofs of the palaces of the Czars, and, last of all, 
the celebrated cross ef Saint Iwan gloriously closed the rear of an 
army which, but for the imprudence of its chief, would have been 
enabled to boast that it had extended its conquests to the very 
limits of Europe, and astonished the people of Asia with the 
sound ef the same cannon with which the pillars of Hercules had 
re-echoed.” DP, 244. 


In order to deceive the Russians, Napoleon made his first 
movements towards the great road to Kaluga. In this way he 
stole four days march upon the Russians, but at Afalo-Jarosla- 
vit he was overtaken by their columns, who by the new road 
of Kaluga were advancing to force the position which the French 
oceupied. ‘The Viceroy, at the head of the fourth corps, en- 


sured the success of the day, but the victory was dearly pur- 
chased. 


“ The town in which we had fought no longer remained. . We 
could not ever distinguish the lines of the streets, on account of 
the numerous dead bodies with which they were heaped. On every 
side we saw a multitude of scattered limbs and human heads, 
crushed by the wheels of the artillery. The houses formed a pile’ 
of ruins, and under their burning ashes, appeared many skeletons 
half cousamed. Many of the sick and wounded had, on quitting 
the field of battle, taken refuge in these houses. The small num- 
ber of themr who had escaped the flames, now presented tliem- 
selves before us, with their faces blackened, and their clothes and hair 
dreadfully burnt. In a piteous tone, they besought us to afford 
them'some relief, or kindly to terminate their sufferings by death. 
‘Vhe most ferocious were affected at this sad spectacle, and, turn- 
ing hastily away, could not refrain from shedding tcars, A scene 
so distressing made every one shudder at the evils to which des: 
potism exposes humanity, and we almost fancied that those barba- 
rous times were returned, when we could only appease the gods by 
effering human victims ou their sangui ° 

** Towards the afternoon, Napoleon, having arrived with a nu- 
merous suite, coolly surveyed the field of battle, and heard with. 
out emotion the heart-rending cries af the unhappy wounded who 
eagerly demanded assistance, AlthOugh accustowed for twenty 
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years to the calamities of war, he could not, when he entered’ 
the town, repress his astonishment at the desperation with which. 
both parties had fought. Had he intended to continue his mareh 
on Tula and Kaluga, the experience of this battle would have de- 
terred him. Even his insensibility was, on this occasion, forced 
to render justice to these to whom it was due*, He gave a con- 
vincing proof of it by praising the valour of the fourth 

and saying to the Viceroy, ‘ ‘The hagour of this glorious day be- 
longs entirely to yout.?” P. 258, 


The victory of Malo-Jaroslavitz discovered to the Frenth 
two melancholy truths. First, that the Russians had been re- 
inforced by numerous battalions, and that they all fought with 
an obstinacy which made the Fiench despair of gaining many 
such victories; and in the second place, that having been out- 
flanked by Prince Kutusoff, they were reduced to the miserable 
necessity of retreating by the great road of Smolensko, through 
the desert which they had made. In order to prevent the Rus- 
sans from pressing hard upon him, Napoleon constantly burnt. 
and destroyed every thing which he found on his route. But 
this necessary measure was so closely put into execution by the 
soldiers tha: the following corps were deprived of all power to 
shelter themselves from the iuclemency of the night. This, 
together with the necessity of contending with an exasperated 
enemy, may give the reader an idea of the hardships and fa- 
tigues to which the rear-guard of the French army was conti- 
nnally exposed. Pressed on all sides by the cossacks, obliged 
to keep within the beaten road which the passage of the army 
had rendered impracticable, without tents, without food, and 
sometimes even without fire, they fed their horses on the thatch, 
which they could occasionally tear down from the roofs of the 
huts, and themselves with the carcasses of those animals which 
fatigue, cold, and want of food caused to fall by hundreds. 

In the midst of so much misery, which would have annihi- 
lated any army, the French still faced the enemy with their ac- 
custoined resolution, and endured their misfortunes with an un- 
daunted and almost ferocious resignation. Trusting that they 
were able to reach Smolensko, where they hoped to rejoin the 
divisions they lett on the Nieper and the Dwina, looking on the 
beautiful country of Lithuania as their winter quarters, and 
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were assured that the nnmerous battalions of the enemy were 
not able to arrest their progress, or make any impression on 
them. In the mean time their army had considerably dimi- 
nished, while the useless multitude, styled followers of the camp, 
had increased in proportion, in as much as many of their sol- 
diers, either through disease or want of courage, had quitted 
their ranks, and mingled with the crowd. This description of 
persons was unhappily verf numerous, principally among the 
cavalry, which was almost entirely dismounted. They were in 
truth, become more than useless to the army. In the perilous 
situation m which it then found itself they constituted its 
greatest danger, They not only umpeded all its maneeuvres, 
but they spread alarm and disorder on all sides, by flying with 
precipitation before an enemy with which their cowardice 
would not permit them to fight. The cossacks likewise seeing 
this feeble and unarmed multitude flying before them, acquired 
fresh courage, and attacked the French with redoubled ardow, 
believing that these columns of fugitives were the only troops 
with which they had to contend. - 


* (November 6th). We marched towards Smolensko with an 
ardour which redoubled our strength; and approaching Dorogho- 
bouf, distant from that city only about twenty Kener; they thought 
that in three days we should reach the end of all our misfortunes, 
filled us with the most intoxicating joy; when suddenly the atmos- 
phere, which had hitherte been so brilliant, was clouded by cold 
and dense vopours. The sun, enveloped by the thickest mists, 
disappeared trom our sight, and the snow falling in large flakes, 
in an instant obscuced the day, and confounded the earth with the 
sky. The wind, furiously ry tg: howled dreadfully through 
the forests, and overwhelmed the firs already bent down with 
ice; while the countvy around, as far as the eye could reach, pre- 
sented uodrol.en one white and savage appearance. 

* The soidievs, vainly struggling with the snow and the wind, 
that rushed upon them with tempestuous violence, could no lo 
distinguish the road; and falling into the ditches which bordered 
it, there found a grave. Others pressed on towards the end of 
their journey, searcely able to drag themselves along. They were 
badiy mounted, badly clothed, with nothing to eat, nothing to 
drink, shivering with the cold, and groaning with pain. Becom- 
ing selfish through despair, they efforded neither succour, nor even 
one glance af pity to those who, exhausted by fatigue and dis- 
ease, expired around them, On that dreadful day, how many un- 
fortunate beings, perishing by cold and famine, straggled hard 
with the agonies of death! We heard some of them faintly bid- 
ding their last adieu to their friends and comrades. Others, # 
they drew their last breath. pronounced the name of their mothers, 
their wives, their native country, which they were never more to 
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see. The rigour of the frost soon seized on their benumbed limbs, 
and penetrated through their whole frame. Stretched on the road, 
we could distinguish only the h of snow that covered them, 
and which, at almost every step, formed little undulations, like so 
many graves. At the same time vast flights of ravens, abandon- 
ing the plain to take refuge in the neighbouring forests, croaked 
mournfully as they passed over our heads; and troops of dogs, 
which had followed us from Moscow, and lived solely on our 
mangled remains, howled around us, as if they would hasten the 
period when we were to beéome their prey. 

« From that day the army lost its c and its military atti- 
tude. The soldier no longer obeyed his officer, The officer se- 

rated himself from his general. The disbanded regiments marcheil 
in disorder. Searching for food, they spread themselves over the 

lain, burning and pillaging whatever fell in their way. No sooner 
had the soldiers separated from the ranks, than they were assailed 
by a population eager to avenge the horrors of which it had been 
the victim. The cossacks came to the succour of the peasants, 
and drove back to the on road, already filled with the dying 
and the dead, those of the followers who had escaped from the 
carnage made among them. 

* Such was the situation of the army, when we arrived at Do» 
roghoboui. This little town would have given new life to our un- 
fortunate troops, if Napoleon had not been so far blinded by rages 
as to forget that his soldiers would be the first to suffer by the de- 
vastation which he caused to be made. Doroghoboul had been 
burnt, its magazines pillaged, and the brandy with which they 
were filled had been pou into the streets, while the rest of the 
army was perishing for want of it. The few houses which re- 
mained were occupied ee by a small number of generals 
and staff-officers, ‘The few soldiers who yet dared to face the 
enemy, had little shelter from the rigours of the season, while the 
others, who had wandered from their proper corps, were repulsed 
on every side, and found no asylum in any part of the camp. 
How deplorable was then the situxtion of these poor wretches} 
Tormented by hunger, we saw them run after every horse the 
moment it fell. They devoured it raw, like dogs, and fought 
among themselves for the mangled limbs. Worn out by want of 
sleep and long marches, they saw nothing around them but the 
snow ; not one spot appeared on which they could sit or lie. Pe- 
netrated with the cold, they wandered on every side to find wood, 
but the snow had cxused it entirely to di ar. If perchance 
they found a little, they knew not where to light it. Did they dis- 
cover a spot less exposed than others, it afforded them but 2 mo- 
mentary shelter, for scarcely had their fire kindled, when the vio- 
lence of ‘the wind, and the moisture of the atmosphere, suddenl 
extinguished it, ‘and deprived them of the only consolation whic 
remaitied in their extreme distress. In one place we saw a multi- 
tude of them huddled together like beasts at the root of a beech, 
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or pine, or under a waggon. Others were employed in tearin 
huge branches from the trees, or pulling down by main force, a 
burning the houses at which the officers lodged. Although they 
were exhausted by fatigue, they stood erect. They wandered like 
spectres through the livelong night, or stood immoveable around 
some enormous fire.” P. 29¥. 


During this and the following day Napoleon lost the third 
part of his army, and it was during that eruel night that the 
soldiers, no longer under control, bégan to pillage the baggage. 
Nothing, however, seems to have broken the spirit of the troops 
more than the disappointment they met with in reaching Smo- 
lensko. During the whole of their terrible retreat they had looked 
vipon this town as the end of their sufferings. The reader 
therefore may image their despair when they heard that they 
were not allowed to stop, and that the provisions were all con- 
sumed, | 


* A thunder-bolt falling at our feet could have confounded 
us less than did this news. We could not believe the fact ; but 
our eyes soon gave us a sad confirmation of this truth, when we 
saw the garrison eagerly rushing out, and immediately devouring 
the horses, which every moment dropped, exhausted with fatigue 
and hunger.” P. 314. 


The motive which induced Napoleon to change his plan, 
was the news which he received that Wittgenstein had forced 
the Dwina, that Witepsk had been taken with its garrison, and 
that the army of Moldavia, united to that of Volhynia, having 
driven betore it the corps of Prince Schwartzenberg, was taking 
a position on the Beresma, with the design of jommg Witgen- 
stein, and effectually cutting off the retreat of the French army. 


* Marching from Smolensko, a spectacle the most horrible was 
presented to our view. We saw under the ramparts an immense 
quantity of artillery, once the trophies of our victories, but what 
we were now obliged to abandon to the enemy. From that point 
till we arrived at the wretched ruined hamlet of Loubna, at the 
distance of about three leagues, the road was entirely covered with 
cannon and ammunition-wa which they had scarcely time 
to spike, or to blow up. Whole teams of cattle, sinking under 
their labours, fell together. The carcasses of the horses covered 
and blocked up the way. More than 30,000 of them perished in a 
few days*. All the defiles which the carriages could not pass, 
were — with muskets, helmets, and breast-plates. Trunks broken 

n, rtmanteaus torn to pieces, and garments of ey 
Kod, were Scattered over the an At every distance, we oe 
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with trees at the foot of which the soldiers had attempted to light 
a fire, but the poor wretches had perished ere they could accom. 
= their object. We saw them stretched around the green 

nehes which they had vainly endeavoured to kindle; and so 
numerous were the’ bodies, that they would have obstructed the 
road had not the soldiers been often employed in throwing them 
into the ditches and yuts, i 

“These horrors, far from exciting our sensibility, only har- 
dened our hearts. Our eryelty, which could no more be exercised 
on the enemy, was extended to our companions. The best friends 
no longer recognised each other. Whoever discovered the least 
sickness, if he had not good horses and faithful servants, was sure 
never to see his ven me: again. Every one preferred to. save the 
plunder of Moscow, rather than the lite of his comrade. On all 
sides we heard the groans of the dying, and the lamentable cries 
of those whom we had abandoned. But all were deaf to their sup- 
plications, or, if any one approached those who were on the point 
of expiring, it was to plunder, not to assist them ; it was to search 
whether they had any remains of food, and not to afford thein 
relief, 

“ Being arrived at Loubna, we were able to save only two mi- 
serable barns from destruction, one for the Viceroy, and the other 
for his staff. We had scarcely established ourselves there, when 
we heard a loud cannonade in our front. As the noise appeared 
to come from our right, some thought that it was an engagement 
with the ninth corps, which, not having been able to relieve 
Witepsk,“Wwas obliged to retreat before a superior force ; but they 
who were best acquainted with the country, believed that it was 
the Emperor and his guard, who had been attacked before his ar- 
rival at Krasnoé, by Milloradowitch and Count Orloff Denisoff*, 
who coming from Elnia, had cut off the retreat of our army, dur. 
ing our stay at Smolensko. ! 

We can scarcely imagine a picture more deplorable than the 
bivouack of the staff. Twenty-one officers confounded with as 
many servants, had crept together round a little fire, under an ex- 
ecrable cart-house scarcely covered. Behind them were the horses 
ranged in a circle, that ‘they might be some defence against the 
wind, which blew with great violence. The smoke was so thick 
that we could scarcely see the figures of those who were close to 
the fire, and who were emp oa in blowing the coals on which 
they cooked their food. ‘The rest, wrapped in their pelisses ot 
their cloaks, lay one upon another, as some protection from the 
cold; nor did they stir, except to abuse those who trod upon them 
as they passed, or to rail at the horses, which furiously’ plunged 
whenever a spark fell upon them.” P. 338. 


Qe 
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* “ These generals commanded the advanced-guard of the army 
of Kutusoff,”” | 
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From this moment the whole French army marched fast te 
destruction. As the horses could no longer draw, they were 
obliged to abandon their cannon at the foot of the slightest hill, 
and the only duty which then remamed to the artillery-men was 
to scatter the powder of the cartridges, rv ts spor ge 
lest the Russians should turn them against their enemy ; 
Kutusoff having crossed the line of their march, both Na 
and the Viceroy were obliged to cut their way through the Rus. 
sian battalions, and when they both joined their Rg x th 
had no more than thirty thonsand men, including the im 

ard, of whom eight housead combatants only survived. Ih 
the mean time the army of Volhynia, jomed to "what of Molda- 
via had seized on the bridge of Borisov, to cut the French 
off from the passage of the Beresina, while Wittgenstem was 
also advancmg to form a junction with Admiral Tschakecoff, and 
Prince Kuiusofi. This movement reudered the position of 
Napoleon truly desperate, but he having found the means of 
bemg jomed by the corps of reserve, attacked the Russians and 
forced them to retreat to the other bank of the river, after having 
lost two thousand men, six cannon, and a quantity of 

Arrived at the Beresina, on the very spot where Charles XIL 
had crossed that river on his march to Moscow, the French 
found that the Rassians, in their flight, having destroyed the 
great bridge of Borisov, had lined all the right bank with nume- 
rous battalions, and defended the principal pots whence the 
French could possibly attempt to pass. In this critical situation, 
Napoleon, mays ready in resources, obtained possession of a 
commanding place, me in the presence of the Russians, and 
notwithstanding their utmost opposition, be constructed two 


bridges, and the corps under the Duke of Reggio put them 
to thght. 


*« What a frightful picture did this multitude of men 
overwhelmed with misfortunes of every kind, and hemmed in by a 
morass; that very multitude which, two months before, had ex- 
ultingly spread itself over haif the surface of a vast ire! Our 
soldiers, = emaciated, dying with hunger and cold, having no- 
thing to cefead them from the inclemency of the season but tat- 
ulasiens and sheop-skins half burnt, and uttering the most 
mournful lamentations, crowded the banks of proce meet 
river. Germans, Polanders, Italians, Spaniards, 


guese, and French, were all mingied a a er, ond 
relling with each other in their ee 
officers and even the eee Tae od 


dirt and filth, niingling with the walters soldiers, yee aig those a 
pressed apon them, or braved their authority, formed a scene of 
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confusion: of which no paiater could trace the faintest re- 


« They, whom fatigue, or ignorance of the impending da 
rendered less eager to cross the river, were endeavouring to kindle 
a fire, and repose their wearied limbs. We had too frequently oc- 
casion to observe in these to what a degree of bru 
tality, excess of misery would human nature. In one place 
we saw several of the soldiers fighting for a morsel of bread. If 
a stranger, pierced with the cold, endeavoured to approach a fire, 
those to whom it bel inhumanly drove him away ; or if tor- 
mented with raging any one asked for a single drop of 
water from another whe carried a fall supply, the Was ACr 
companied by the vilest abuse, We often heard those who had 
once been friends, and whose education had been liberal, bitterly 
ome with each other for a little straw, or a piece of horse- 

, which they were attempting to divide. This campaign was 
therefore the more terrible, as it brutalized the character, and 
stained us with vices to which we had before been strangers, 
Even those who once were honest, humane, and generous, became - 
selfish, avaricious, dishonest, and cruel.”” P. 373. 

“ Although there were two bridges, one for the carriages, and 
the other for the foot-soldiers, yet crowd was so great, and the 
approaches so dangerous, that the way was sompreny obstructed 
near the Beresina, and it was absolutely impossible to move. 
About eight o’clock in the morning, the bridge for the carriages 
and the cavalry broke down; the baggage and the artillery then 
advanced towards the other bridge, attempted to force a pas- 
sage. Now began a frightful contention between the foot-soldiers 
and the horsemen. Many perished by the hands of their comrades, 
a grest uutaber ware ealleenetd ab che bewdief the baidens and the 
dead bodies of men and horses, so choked every avenue, that it 
was necessary to climb over mountains of carcasses to arrive at the 
river, Some, who were buried in these horrible heaps, still 
breathed, and straggling with the agonies of death, caught hold 
of those who mounted over them; but these inhumanly kicked 
them with violence, to disengage themselves, and remorseless! 
trod them under feot. During this contention, the multitude which 
followed, like a furious wave, swept away, while it encreased the 
number of victims.” P. $77. 

“In the meantime the enemy, notwithstanding the valour of 
our soldiers, and the exertions of their commanders, briskly pressed 
the ninth corps which formed the: We already heard 
the roar of the cannon, and the sound dismayed every heart. In- 
sensibly it approached, and we soon saw the fire of the enemy’s ar- 
tillery on the summit of the neighbouring hills, and we no 
doubted that the engagement would soon extend to that spot which 
wés covered with thousands ef unarmed men, sick and wounded, 
and with all our women and children.” P. 381. 
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« At length the Russians, continually reinforced by fresh tr 
advanced in a mass, and drove before them the Polonese corps of 
General Girard, which till then had held them in check. At the 
sight of the enemy, those who had not already mingled with 
the Polanders, and rushed precipitately towards the bridge. The 
artillery, the baggage-waggons, the cavalry, and the foot-soldiers, 
all pressed on, contending which should pass the first. The 
strongest threw into the river those whe were weaker, and unfor- 
tunately hindered their passage, or unfeelingly trampled under 
foct al] the sick whom they found in their way. Many hundreds 
were crushed to death by the wheels of the cannon. Others, 
hoping to save themselves by swimming, were frozen in the middle 
of the river, or perished by placing themselves on pieces of ice, 
which sunk to the bottom. ‘Thousands and thousands of victims, 
driven to despair, threw themselves headlong into the Beresina, 
and were Jost In the waves. Another was seen hemmed in by the 
ice in the middle of the river. Being able neither to proceed nor 
to retreat, she held her infant above the water, into which she 
was gradually sinking, and uttered the most piercing cries for 
assistance. 

“ The division of Girard forcibly made its way through all the 
obstacles that retarded its march; and, climbing over the moun- 
tain of dead bodies which obstructed the way, gained the other 
side. Thither the Russians would soon have followed them, if they 
had not hastened to burn the bridge.” P. 884, 


The loss of the French im this affair was terrible. More than 
twenty thousand sick and wounded fell mto the power of the 
Russians. ‘Two hundred pieces of cannon were abandoned, 
All the baggage of the two corps which had joined them, was 
equally the prey of the conquerors. 

From the Beresina to Poland we find but a repetition of the 
same scenes. Pressed on all sides by the enemy, victims of 
hunger and cold, the French were obliged to leave behind the 
whole of their artillery and baggage, and at last divide amongst 
the soldiers the military chest, which contained about five mul- 
lions of crowns. On the morning of the 15th of December 
“‘ out of four hundred thousand warriors, who had crossed the 
Niemen at the opening of the campaign, scarcely twenty thousand 
men repassed it.” ‘They were the victims not of the arms of 
the enemy, “ but of the fatal imprudence of their chief, who 
who, not satistied with having subjugated the best half of 
Europe, wished to contend with the elements for the possession 
of a country which consisted only of deserts.” Arrived at the 
opposite bank, like ghosts returned from the internal regions, 
they looked fearfully behind, and with horror beheld the savage: 
countries where, always victorious, they had suffered so muck 


Of the fourth corps, which was composed of forty-eight thou- 
sand 
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send men, the Viceroy could only collect eight hundred 
wounded. 

Such is the result of this most memorable campaign, and 
indeed he must possess a heart of iron, who does not sympa- 
thise with the sufferings of so many hundred thousand of his 
fellow creatures, however he may curse the infatuation of Na- 
poleon, and detest the unfeeling ambition that led him into 
Russia. Of his conduct as a general we shall say nothing, lest 
our detestation should prejudice our better judgment, and with- 
hold the credit due te the boldness and skill with which the first 

of this almost romantic enterprise was conducted. Of his 
conduct as a man we can only say, that if no other record of his 
calm and obstinate cruelty even towards his own old and faith- 
ful troops had existed, this very expedition would consign his 
name to every future age, as a monster of the most seltish and 
cold-hearted ambition, which ever debased the heart of man. 





Art. VI. Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Lan- 
caster, at the primary Visitation of the Bishop of Chester. 
By T. D. Whitaker, LL.D. &c. Ato. pp. 24. Murray. 1815. 


MUCH notice has been already attracted by this Sermon 
among those whose religious sentiments are of a different cast 
frem those of the learned preacher. ‘The ability with which the 
peculiar und leading features of the Calvinistic doctrine are at. 
tacked has demanded their attention, while the calm and Chris- 
tian spirit in which the controversy is conducted, has extorted 
their respect. Dr. Whitaker very justly condemns the violence 
and absurdity with which Calvinism is too often assailed, and re- 
commends a more reserved and cautious spirit in, attacking a sys- 
tem, with which Arminianism holds so much in common. “ Sirs, 
ye are brethren ; why do ye wrong one toanother.” In this we 
perfectly coincide with the learned preacher ; and, although we 
awe no Calvinists, we can treat both the doctrine, and its pro- 
lessors per se, with the most unfeigned respect as brothers in 
Christ. But it is not to Calvinism in its speculative doctrines 
that we have so strong an objection, as to Calvinism in its prac. 
tical dispositions ; in the habits, the views, and the designs of its 
paruzans. When those who openly profess, or are secretly in- 
clined to its doctrines, arrogate to themselves and to their party, 
the exclusive privilege and power of preaching the Gospel, and 
of conducting the church into the oF of salvation, then it be- 
comes the duty of those, upon whom so unprovoked an assault is 
Made, t6 sift the arguments, to examine the pretences, and to 
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withstand the cloims of their adversaries in a manner which may 
at first appear to transgress the laws of abstract controversy ; de 
vita et sanguine certant, thev contend for their character, nay, 
even for their existence as a Christian mimistry. But, even in 
this extremity, the animation of honest zeal, in defence of all that 
1s dear to them, will never break forth with more advantage and 
effect, than when it is guided by moderation, and tempered with 
Christian charity and forgiveness. 

With learning and ability fully competent.to grasp so important 
a subject, Dr. Whitaker enters into a clear and concise view of 
the prmcipal points in dispute between the Calvinist and Armi- 
nian. We shall not follow him through the whole of his a 
ment, but take such parts only as appear to be peculiarly strong 
wid convincing. 


“ The eighth and ninth chapter of the epistle to the Romans 
have been accounted the fortress of this system, yet, whoever 
shall diligently and impartially weigh the whole argument, which 
is intended to vindicate the divine procedure in rejecting his an- 
cient people the Jews, and calling the Gentiles to occupy the 
place which the former had forfeited, cannot fail to perceive that 
the argument has no reference whatever to the personal and final 
acveptance or reprobation of individuals. This is rendered even 
more incontrovertible from the apostle’s illustrations than from his 
argument: fer what was it that Ishmael and Esau forfeited but the 
privileges of a temporal birthright, together with the advantages 
of a visible church? But it wil! be asked, whether even this pro- 
cedure does not lay open the conduct of the Almighty to the same 
charge of partiality with the former, and, if this be admitted, 
whether the Arminian will not by parity of reason be compelled 
to grant the other also? This is a fair question, and shall be fairly 
met. 

“ That the conduct of the Almighty, in the unequal distribu 
tions of his ordinary providence, is in the proper sense of the 
word arbitrary, that is, dependent upon his sovereign will alone, 
and governed by no rules or reasons with which we are acquainted, 
is not to be denied. For who shall pretend even to conjecture the 
reasons for which one individual is born into the world, with 8 
constitution impregnated by hereditary disease, with the certainty 
ot being exposed to the evils of poverty, want of instruction, bad 
examples and all the train of calamities incident to a charactef 
formed in consequence ot such predisposing circumstances. Of% 
why, on the other hand, health, spirits, fine understandings, early 
attention, and the gifts ef fortune are showered down on anothet, 
when the first has committed no evil, and the second done no good 

“ But we will extend the concession one step farther.—The 
same obscurity hangs over the divine conduct with respect to his 
visible church on earth : it is to this day as much, for example, 
act purely arbitrary, that he favours this happy country iar 
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light of the gospel, as, that he permits much larger and fairer 

rtions of the earth to lie in darkness and the shadow of death.— 
And it is to dispensations such as these, which refer either to God’s 
ordinary providence, or to the irregularity which prevails in the 
distribution of spiritual privileges in the present world, that all the 
high expressions of St. Paul apply, which have been supposed to 
refer the final allotment of mankind by a mere act of: sovereign 
will. But where then it will be repeated, lies the difference, and 
why may not analogy fairly be drawn from the one case to the 
other? Most evidently for this reason: that the symptoms of irre- 
gularity, and arbitrary appointment visible in the divine adminis- 
tration at present, are parts of a temporary scheme only, and will 
be completely rectified at the last day, by that final act of distri- 
butive justice; when ‘to whom much hath been committed, of 
him shal! the more be asked.” On the contrary, a previous and 
arbitrary allotment of the final destinies of moral agents, is by the 
very terms incapable of being rectified, and in spite of all that so- 
phistry and sublety can urge, gives up the author of it (I use the . 
expression with humility and reverence, though for the purpose of 
removing the charge), to imputations inconsistent with all our 
ideas of a just and merciful Being.” P. 5. 


Dr. Whitaker remarks with much acuteness upon the per 
plexity which often arises from the confused ideas attached to the 
very terms of the dispute de libero, and de serve arbitrio. One 
argument, however, from practical views of our common nature 


is worth a thousand from the subtilties and sophistry of the 
schools. 


« But here again we must have recourse to first principles, in 
opposition to sophistry.—Does not common understanding, do not 
the spontaneous feelings of our own hearts assure us, that as a 
faculty of chusing and refusing does exist in man, so on the exer- 
cise of that quality depends all ae all the distinctions 
between right and wrong, all the morality of actions ? For, not to 
urge a doctrine held by the best metaphysicians that nothing ana-- 
logous to corporeal impulse can be conceived as applicable to 
immaterial objects, I would ask, whether if it were possible to 
superadd sensation and consciousness to a watch, it would not be 
as Properly an object of reward for the regularity of its movements, 
and of punishment. for its aberrations, as man under such a sys- 
tem? Precisely oppositely to this process is the genuine opera- 
tion of grace. Whatever disabilities have been incurred by the 
will in consequence of original or actual transgression, it is the 
first office of grace to remove—to restore that disordered faculty 
to its intermitted functions, that is, to restore it to its existence in 
the heart ; and in consequence of that freedom which is necessarily 
incident to the exercise of the will, to accompany it through the 
whole of its progress, and to prevent it, by its power ful, yet re~ 
sistible operations, from falling, so far as is consistent with moral 
agency.” P. 9, 

With 
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With the following observations we were much pleased, and 
could heartily wish that both parties would profit by the whole. 
some advice of the preacher. The Calvinist, we would willingly 
acknowledge, notwithstanding his difference in coctrine, to 
be a brother, ull by his practice he proves himself to be a 
enemy. 


« For notwithstanding all these points of difference, brethren 
they are even in doctrine. The gospel of Christ happily depends 
neither on the one nor the other; it stands aloof from all artificial 
systems independent and alone ; for without entering upon these 
controverted points it is possible to preach the great doctrine of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, and by faith in his blood, to warn 
the sinner to flee from the wrath to come, and to build up God's 
people in their holy faith, without one word of election, or repro- 
hation, or irresistible grace. And, let me add that, if such for- 
bearance be possible it is also prudent, for, though we may our. 
selves be able (though it be not very probable) to state these doc- 
trines with all the clearness of Calvin, or to confute them with all 
the calmness and temper of Limborch, we shall assuredly be able 
to infuse a very small portion of those qualities into our hearers, 
whereas we shall indubitably raise in our congregations a spirit 
which it will be very difficult to exorcise, a spirit of strife and con- 
fusion, of unskilful disputation and pharisaical pride; in the rear 
of which we may perchance descry as ascending from the lowest 
abyss of hell, * the demon of assurance,’ the fruits of which upon 
earth are most surely to be found in the records of our courts of 
justice, in the cells of the condemned, and at our places of execu- 
tion. This dreadful persuasion has become but too frequent under 
such circumstances, though accompanied by total insensibility and 
hardness of heart. Even under the most promising appearance of 
faith and repentance in condemned persons a prudent guide, while 
he encourages hope, will always repress ‘ assurance.’ He who 
knew what was in man, and he alone had a right to ‘ assure’ the 
thief upon the cross, that ‘this day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.”’’ P. 15, 


Upon the church of Rome, and the grand question af Catho- 
lic emancipation, the mild and moderate views of Dr. Whitaker 
comcide with our own. 


* To our brethren of the church of Rome, (for so we will con- 
tinue to style them, ‘though Jacob forget us and Israel acknow- 
ledge us not;’ we owe, and are disposed to acknowledge many 
obligations. To them we are indebted for the transmission of the 
holy Scriptures, and all that is precious ur venerable in antiquity, 
through a long succession of dark and ignorant ages, for the fose- 
dation and endowment of our ecclesiagtical establishments, for the 
basis of our own admirable liturgy, for these magnificent edifices in 
which with so much decent solemnity, we are enabled to mec 
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for public worship ; and, above all, for having preserved the essen- 
tial doctrines of christianity in their formularies,:and confessions 
of faith, On these and other grounds ef a more private nature, 
happy indeed should we have been to have given the right hand of 
fellowship to those with whom we enjoy so much incommon. We 
would willingly forget the rancor of controversy, the fury of re- 
ligious wars and the blood of martyrs itself, but in prudence we 
must remember the unchangeable spirit of that religion, and what 
js by necessary consequence due. to our own preservation, with 
this limitation, however, we have shown that, where union is im- 
ible, the offices of humanity may nevertheless be exercised ; 
Eat the intercourse of polished society, and even the habitudes of 
rivate friendship may intercede between individuals whose re- 
gious principles place them at an immeasurable distance : yet it 
must not be dissembled that where one question is at issue, we 
have not the same hold even on the virtues of Catholics, as on 
those of other men, for where there exists an authority to convert 
the violation of humanity and good faith itself into an act of’ 
positive merit, we have not only to regret the influence of so dan- 
gerous a principle, but are bound to act accordingly. The obli- 
gation of thus implicitly submitting the conscience, may indeed be 
disclaimed, but the severest ecclesiastical censures may be de- 
nounced against the disclaimer, while the trembling casuist vacil- 
lating between the honest dictates of his own heart, and the man- 
date of a superior, who holds in his hand the keys of heaven, has 
ho alternative but to subdue every native and generous feeling, or 
to renounce a communion beyond the pale of which he is bound to 
believe that there is no salvation. Let not this last be considered 
as one of those illiberal and antiquated pretensions which without 
any formal disavowal, are by the good sense and moderation of the 
present age silently passing towards oblivion, for in the very last 
instrument which issued from the papal chamber, an instrument 
which purported to breathe the spirit of concession aud concilia- 
tion, this most offensive doctrine, by which all the churches in the 
world, excepting that of Rome, are reduced to a state more hopes 
less than that of Paganism. itself, inasmuch as ignorance is more 
pardonable than apostacy, has been as broadly and explicitly 
avowed as it could have been in a bull of Hildebrand. ’ 
“ On the whole, the church of England, its ministers and its 
members in general, may, I trust, on the severest scrutiny of their 
consciences, acquit themselves of having done wrong to their 
Catholic brethren, except it be that by an unexampled facility of 
concession, they have contributed to diminish their repose by re- 
moving antiquated statutes never executed, the name and shadow 
of which, unaccompanied: by the expectation of repeal, had once 
the effect of keeping the objects of them in a state of tranquillity 
and general contentment with their own condition. A wayw 
child is infinitely more happy under a temperate discipline of re- 
fusals and prohibitions, than when much has been conceded to its 
E ec clamotrs, 
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clamours, and something must yet be withheld for the maintenance 
of domestic authority. I know not that it is conferring any essen. 
tial favour upon any body of men to put them in a capacity of 
bein g turbulent and seditious. 

‘ The last observation, however, must be understood to apply 
to that part of this great body, which, though united to us by 
olitical ties, is hapmily separated from us by a great physical 
heavier. and whose restless propensities are as much perhaps of a 
national as of a religious nature.”’ P. 14. 


We strong! y recommend this sermon to the attention of all, 
particule:ly of the younger clergy, as presenting them with that 
temperate and charitable view of their theological opponents, 
which without abating one atom of that spirit which teaches 
them to stand firmly on their own high ground, would temper 
the activity and vigour in the holy cause with Christian for- 
bearance and moderation. 


‘a ’ an nc ae en ome. —~ _—— ~ a en ee. 
a ee 


Art. Vil. Fazio, a Tragedy. By ll. Fl. Milman, B.A. 
bellow of frazen Nose College, Or; ord. Svo. 1038 pp. 


Oxtord, Parker; London, Murray, 1815. 


TR AGEDIES, even of the commonest cast, are but rare 
articles mm these degenerate days, and m spite of all the encov- 
racement offered by the “ Rejected Theatre,” to the publication 
of unproductive nonsense, the votaries of Melpomene are but 
few. To any ‘Tragedy therefore of respectable parentage, but 
especially to one whose author stands so deservedly high im the 

calendar of academical honours, our attention is forcibly attracted. 
Mr. Milman has already shewn himself to be no ordinary man. 
Daring his career at Oxford, the prizes for English and for Latin 
verse, were successively awarded to him, and a place in the first 
class of the /iter@ hwnamiores established his fame as a sound 
¥cholar no less than a successful poet. To the first dramatic 
essai of a gentleman, who has thus recently so much distinguished 
himself, we look with no small degree of anxiety. 

It may here perhaps be expected from us that we should lay 
down a few of those rules upon which our taste is formed and 
our judgement directed ; but as we are now preparing to pass oui 
jucgment upon a celebrated foreign work, which will involve the 
consideration of all these controverted pomts, we shal] not anti- 
¢ipete our remarks upon that occasion, but shall take the Tragedy 
of Mir. Milman upon its own grounds. 

Che plot is as toliows. Fazio, a young Florentine, of noble 
buth, was strongly enamoured of Aldabella, a lady of Ingh rank 

and 
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and beauty, who at first encouraged his addresses, and after 
having raised him to the highest pinnacle of expectation, suddenly 
rejected him with scom, Fazio however takes refuge from his 
deluded hopes m the arms of Bianca; and has been married to 
her two years when the play opens. In the first scene _ Bianca 
tly reproaches Fazio with his love for alchemy, the study of 
which withdraws too much of his attention from herself; her 
jealousy next attacks his former love, the haughty Aldabella, to 
whom Fazio, by his warm defence of her virtues, appears still to 
preserve a lingering attachment. As he ponders over the wealth 
whieh he might derive from his discovery of the transmuting 
powers of alchemy, a groan is heard, and on the door being 
opened, Bartolo, an old usurer, whose character had been before 
discussed, enters wounded by the daggers of some assassins, who 
had attacked bim in the hopes of plunder. In this however they 
are disappointed, but as the old miser glories in the escape of his. 
ducats, he dies of the wound which their vengeance had inflicter, 
A sudden thought strikes Fazio that he might tum this accident 
to his own advantage ; he privately buries the body of the usurer 
in the garden, and going instautly to his house, plunders it of gold 
sufficient to raise him to the first rank in Florence. In the second 
act, Fazio appears in his new palace, with a circle of courtiers and 
flatterers around him, In the neat scene, Aldabella, hearing of 
his sudden elevation, draws him again within the lure of her 
charms. His virtuous resolutions fail him, and at the close of 
the second act we find him, like Barnwell, partaking of a banquet 
in the house of Aldabella. In the third act, Bianca is discovered 
m much agitation on account of the absence of Fazio ; she hears 
that he is in the house of Aldabella, and in the moment of 
vengeance hastens to the court of inquest, which is then sitting 
upon the sudden disappearance of old Bartolo, and informs them 
where the dead body is to be found. It is discovered in the 
garden of Fazio with the marks of violence upon it, Fazio is 
therefore supposed to be the murderer, aud in spite of all the 
protestations of Layanca, who was desirous only thus to detach 
him from Aldabella, not to betray him to punislinent, he is 
condemned to die; and with this sentence the act concludes. In 
the fourth act, Bianca exerts all her eloquence with the former 
friends of Fazio to intercede in his behalf, butin vain. She then 
implores the powerful interference of Aldabella, who receives 
her with coldness and scorn. In the fifth act is the parting 
scene between Fazio and Bianca: she, after his ex¢cution, 
bursts into the apartment of Aldabella, who had entertained on 
that mght the Duke and all the courtiers of Florence. The 
mnocence of her husband is discovered, Aldabella is sent into 
bauishment, and the play concludes with the death of Bianca. 
Ee2 Such 
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Such is the plot of the Tragedy before us. It is the aim of 
Mr. Milman, as he informs:us in his preface, to “ revive our old 
national drama with greater simplicity of plot,” and im this aim 
we think that he has suceeeded. We must express ovr wish 
however, that the developement of the plot had been more 
artificial, which would have been perfectly consistent with the 
utmost shnphicity. The plot of the Gidipus ‘Tyrannus is simple 
enough, but the developement is so artificial, as to keep the 
spectator in the deepest suspence even to the end. Were the 
‘Tragedy before us to be represented, (as we should hope that it 
would with a few alterations) the interest, even in the minds of a 
more enlightened aadience than our theatres can generally boast, 
would eease at the end of the third act. We should therefore 
advise the first act to be lengthened into two ; and the death of 
Bartolo not to take place til toward the end of the second, 
The character ts so well drawn that we do not wish to lose him 
soearly, ‘Phere is perhaps too hittle artifice m the seduction of 
Fazio by Aldabella, or in the sudden jealousy of Bianca. Both 
of these are capable of bei ‘mg much more artificially heightened 
by circumstances and situations, which would create im the minds 
of the audience a more pow erful interest. The fourth and fifth 
acts might be easily compressed into one, as m their present state 
they would drag c onsiderably in their representation, ‘The 
posed g owilt of Fazio, and his real invecence, should both be 
confirmed by stronger testimony than that of Bianca. With 
these or similar alteralions, we are of opinion that the plot of 
Faato is fully caleulated to ‘produce its desired effect. 

‘the characters next claim: our attention. The wanton, the 
proud, the cold, the inexorable Aldabella, the Milwood of a 
higher circle, stands foremost in the growpe, and is not less hap- 
pily conceived than pourtrayed. ‘Lhe glimpse which we catch of 
Bartolo m a single scene, nelines us to wish that Mr. Milman 
had assigned to him a longer-existence. The keen and jealous 
affection of Bianca is well managed, and kept up with spirit to 
the end. ‘Phe hero, Fazio, is, perhaps, the most. defective cha- 
moter m the piece; as we cannot sufficiently account for those 
violent changes which affect his conduct ; his robbing of the dead 
Bartolo, and bis reconciliation with Aldabella, are both too 
suddenly accomplished, especially as Mr. Milman has thrown @ 
certamsternness of sentiment mto the character which would appear 
to reset such rapid transitions. We should trace these changes to 
seine more satisfactory cause. Of the flatterers, and especially of 
Dondol», the dandy, we presume, of Florence, we hardly 
kpow how to-speak ; lighter characters are wanted to relieve the 
sombre cast of tragedy; and wath a litde alteration these might 
answer the purpose, 
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Of the language and sentiments we now proceed to speak : 
and perhaps a more difficult task was never assigned us. If we 
did not allow many whole speeches, nay whole scenes to be 
exquisitely beautiful, we should not do justice to Mr. Milman ; 
and if we were to pass over, without censure, certain prominent 
errors, we should not do justice to ourselves. Mr. Milman is 
no ordinary scholar, and the language in which he has clothed 
his thoughts fully declares him to be sueh. But the principal 
fault with which this tragedy abounds, is the too great dis- 
play of poetical imagery, and the want of the language of com- 
mon life. By this we do not mean cold and pointless dialogue, 
but that dignified simplicity of diction which acts as a foil to 
the more high-flown and poetical language of the ‘Tragic Muse. 
Mr. Milman has a fertile and a vivid fancy, but it sometimes 
hurries him into the concetti of the modern Ltalian school, 
which his own good taste would, in the composition of another, 
teach him most justly to reprehend. His images indeed, are clas- 
sical, his metaphors are just and powerful, but they both occur too 
often to give their due and desired effect. ‘The ornaments of Mr. 
Milman are too classically and elegantly meretricious, Chastity 
in expression, and sometimes even in conception, must be his 
future aim. Should this or any other play of our author be 
produced upon the stage, he cannot be made too acutely sen- 
sible of the clownish risibility of an English audience, who, 
when once put out of their tragic taste by some unfortunate 
conceit, contmue to titter throughout the whole performance. 
We leave it for those, who may find it more to their purpose, to 
particularise each error in conception or language, it is enough 
for us generally to state their existence ; and to leave it to that 
taste, which Mr. Milman so unquestionably possesses, in some 
future effort, to alter and amend them. They are faults of exube- 
yance, not of poverty ; the remedy, therefore, is not difficult ef 
application. ; 

We now turn, with much satisfaction, to the beauties with 
which this composition abounds. The scene of Bartolo’s 
death is weil managed. 


“¢ Fazto opens the Door. 
“ What! Bartolo! 


** BARTOLO. 

* Thank ye, my friend! Ha! ha! ha! my old limbs! 

I did not think them half so tough and sinewy. 

St. Dominic! but their pins prick’d close and keen, 

Six of ’em, strong and sturdy, with their daggers, 

Tickling the old man to let loose his ducatsy 

“ Fazio, 

Who, neighbour, whe? 
“ BarToLo. 





ie! . 
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F ** BARTOLO. 

me ‘ Robbers, black crape-faced robbers, 
mt. Your only blood Bete ay that drain your veins, 
| i And yet their meagre bodies aye grow sparer. 
a They knew that I had monies from the Duke, 
i But I o’erreach’d them, neighbour: not a ducat, 
4 i Nay, not a doit, to cross themselves withal, 
e Got them from old Bartolo. Oh, I bleed! 


| 
a And my old heart beats minutes like a clock. 


Fazio. 
« A surgeon, friend | 


“ BaARTOLo, 

* Aye, one of your kind butchers, 
Who cut a clash vour fle sh for their own pastime, 
And then, God bless the mark! they must have money ! 
Gold, gold, or nothing! Silver is ne coarse, 
And rings unhandsomely. Have | escaped robbing, 
Only to give? --—Oh there! there! there! Cold, cold, 
Cold as December. 


Tazo. 
* Nay, then, a confessor ! 
* BARTOLO. 
« A confessor! one of your black smooth talkers, 
That drone the name of God incessantly, 
Like the drear burthen of a doleful ballad! 
That sing to one of bounteous codicils 
4 To the Franciscans or some hospital! 
i Oh! there’s a shooting :—Oozing here !—Aye me! 
a My ducets and mv ingots scarcely cold 
; From the hot Indies !-—Oh! and T forgot 
To seal those jewels from the Milan Duke! 
; Oh! misery, misery! —Just this very day, 
; And that mad spe ndthrift Angelo hath not sign’d 
The mortgage on those meadows by the Arno. 
Oh! misery, misery !—Yet have I scaped them bravely, 
And brought my ducats off! [Dees P. 9. 























} ' The scene where Fazio discovers to Bianca his ill-gotten 
f wealtl is spirited and geod. ‘The reproach of Fazio to the Im- 
provisatore, W ho flatters him upon his newly-acquired fortune, ‘ 
o deserves Our Commendation. ' 
) : 
‘ Fie, sir! O fie! ’tis fulsome. : 
Sir, there’s a a fit for that rank weed flattery a 
To trail its poisonous and obscene clusters : 5 
A poet’s soul should bear a richer fruitage— : 
The aconite grew not in Eden. Thou, y 
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That thou, with lips tipt with the fire of heaven, 

‘rh’ excursive eye, that in its earth-wide range 
Drinks in the grandeur and the loveliness, 

That breathes along this high-wrought world of man ; 
That hast within thee apprehensions strong 

Of all that’s pure and passionless and heavenly—_ 
That thou, a vapid and a mawkish parasite, 

Should’st pipe to that witch Fortune’s favourites ! 
Tis coarse —'tis sickiy—’tis as though the eagle 
Should spread his sail-broad wings to flap a dunghill ; 
As though a pale and withering pestilence 

Should ride the golden chariot of the sun ; 

As one should yse the language of the gods 

To chatter loose and ribald brotheiry.”” P, 26. 


Upon the subsequent Ode to Ltaly, we camot entirely com. 
pliment Mr. Milman. The latter end of the second stanza and 
the third are excellent, the remainder is far too obscure. The 
agony of Bianea, at the discovery of Fazio’s treacherous Jove for 
Aldabe'la, is finely expressed, and the whole of the trial scene 
is worked up in no common style. The parting between Fazio 
and Bianca has no small share of real pathos, The supposi- 
tion that Bianea has murdered the children is original, and in 
ihe representation would be attended with great effect. 


“ Fazio. 
“ Nay, look cheeringly : 
It may be God doth punish in this world 
To spare hereafter. 


“ BIANCA. 
«“ Fazio, set me loose !— 

Thou clasp’st thy murderess. 

“ Fazio. 

«< No, it is my love, 

My wife, my children’s mother !—Pardon me, 
Bianca ; but thy children I'l] not see them; 
For on the wax of a soft infant’s memory 
Things horrible sink deep and sternly settle. 
I would not have them, in their after-days, 
Cherish the image of their wretched father 
in the cold darkness of a prison-house. 
Oh, if they ask thee of their father, tell them 
That he is dead, but say not how, 


“ BIANCA, 
“ No, no— : 
Not tell them that their mother murder’d him. 


« Fazio. 
“ But are they well, my love? 





“ Bianca. 
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* Bianca. 
“© What, had I freed them 
From this drear villains’ earth, sent them before us, 
Lest we should miss them in another world. 
And be 80 fetter’d by a cold regret 
Of this sad sunshine ? 


‘* Fazio. 

** Oh, thou hast not been 
So wild a rebel to the will of God!— 
If that thou hast, ’twill make my passionate arms, 
That ring thee round so fondly, drop off from thee, 
Like sere and wither’d ivy ; make my farewel 
Spoken in such suffocate and distemper’d tone, 
Twill sound more like 


“* BIANCA. 
“ ‘They live! thank God, they live! 

I should not rack thee with such fantasies : 
But there have been such hideous things around me, 
Some whispering me, some dragging me; I’ve felt 
Not half a moment’s calm since last we parted, 
So exquisite, so gentle, as this now— 
I could sleep on thy bosom, Fazio.” P. 92, 





The passage, however, which nearest resembles the language 


of Shakespear, is the concluding speech: of the Duke, where 
he condemns Aldabella to banishment, We extract it with cons 
siderable pleasure. 


“ How hast thou discredited 
All that doth fetter admiration’s eye, 
And made us out of love with loveliness ! 
I do condemn thee, woman, by the warrant 
Of this my ducal diadem, to put on thee 
The rigid convent vows: there bleach anew 
Thy sullied breast; there temper thy rank blood ; 
Lay ashes to thy soul; swathe thy hot skin 
In sackcloth; and God give thee length of days, 
T’ atone, by this world’s misery, this world’s sin.’ FP. 102. 








From these extracts even the most prejudiced reader must 


allow that the Tragedy before us has vo small degree of merit. 
Mr. Milman has considerable qualifications for an eminent dra- 
matic poet. Before, however, he cam attain that eminence j 
which is the object of his wishes, he must study more deeply 
the workings, and adopt more generally the language, of the 4 


heart. He must consult the feelings, not of himself but of others ; 
and instead of imagining how he himself would have acted in 
the various situations in which his dramatis persona are involv- 


ed, he must mark how others have acted in similar circum 


stances 
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stances of real life. In this his first composition his enemies 
will find enough to deride ; it is sufficient for us that we find 
enough to admire, and to pronounce, that if Mr. Milman does 
not rise hereafter to be the first dramatic poet of his day, it will 
pot be because he had not the powers, but because he used 
those powers amiss. 





Arr. VILL. Howard ; by John Gamble. Esq. Author of Irish 
Sketches, Sarsfield, 5c. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 436, 
— Baldwin. : 


IT is with 2 mingled feeling of pan and pleasure that we ree 
New our acquaintance with Mr. Gamble, on whose novel of 
“ Sarstield” we, a few months back, considered it as our duty 
to make some pointed animadversions. The pleasure, however, 
is far outweighed by the pain; and is, indeed, of that undesirs 
able kind which is felt by the spectator of a conflagration, who, 
while he deplores that such an event should have happened, can- 
not help admiring the ceaseless and rapid whirls and convolu- 
tions, the shifting lights and shades, and the glowing and ruddy 
hues of the destructive flames. 

In his present work Mr. Gamble does not give us less rea- 
son for complaint than he did in his former. He continues, we 
hope unintentionally, to propagate principles, which can have 
no other tendency than to demolish the very foundations of virtue, 
to render man miserable here, hopeless of an hereafter, and 
most unfit to encounter its terrors, when too late convinced of its 
existence. 

The story is even more simple than that of “ Sarsfield,” 
and the characters and events are fewer in number. ‘The text 
of the author is comprised, as a motto, in two lines from Pope’s 

omer : 


«“ To suffer is the lot of man below, 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe.” 


and of this text the two volumes are a continued illustration. 
Howard is an Irishman, who is, and has been even from his 
iufancy, a ereature of enthusiasm, melancholy, and romance, 
firmly believing in the irresistible power of fate, and possessing 
an ardent imagination, feebly controuled by reason, Among the 
few particulars of Howard’s early days, we think Mr. Gansble 
would have done well had he omitted the youth’s aquatic perils in 
the grain tub, which be had converted intoa boat. It was not 
worth while to borrow so worthless an incident from the Lyri- 
eal Ballads of Mr. Wordsworth. Previously to his embarking 
Pt 
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wi the grain tub, he bad made a fruitless attempt to fly, by means 
of a machine ; and now, finding himself excluded from two ele. 
ments, and being compelled, mthe month of November, to sit 
mactive at home, be sinks “ for some weeks into a state of the 
miost profound melanc holy.” His character, and the tone of his 
mind, may be judged from Mr. Gamble’s picture of him in this 
situation. 


* His disease (melancholy may well be called a disease) seemed 
to admit of no remedy, as it was a mere. perception of misery, 


without reason or cause; a heaving of the heart as it shrank dis. 


mayed from the long look-forward path of life, and a bursting con- 
viction of that anguish’d heart, that long before he arrived at the 
close of existence, or fulness of manhood even, some dreadful 
misfortune, some terrible calamity would befal him. It is asto- 
nishing how pertinaciously this idea clung to him ; how the more he 
struggled against it, the more it got possession of him; how he 
groaned aloud, and shouted even with anticipated misery,as for hours 
together, with hurried step, he walked to and fro, and backwards 
and forwards, and bitterly, bitterly exclaimed, ‘* It is my fate, it 
is my fate.” 


In this state, of what we think ought to be called insanity, 
he looks round him, and, as he looks through » blackened me- 
dium, he of course discovers that every body “else } is as miserable 
as himself ; ; and he begs to enquire why man fhould be miser- 
able. But this is too interesting a subject for Mr. Gamble him- 
self not to descant on; and he accordingly comes forward, in 
his own person, and makes a few remarks, or rather insmuations, 
of which the blasphemous tendency ts, to accuse the Supreme 
Being of injustice. Howard is next introduced as a writer of 
gloomy verses ; and then, on occasion of a funeral, as a still 
more gloomy declaimer on the wretchedness of the human race. 
His speech, both as to matter and style, is not such an one as 
would probably be made by a youth of less than sixteen. It 
excites, quite naturally, the wonder of an old gentleman in the 
room ; and affords Mr. Gamble an opportunity, not to be thrown 
away, of giving vent to his own ideas, with respect to futurity. 
* Ah, well-a- -day ! poor youth,” said he, “ the next world may 
do something for you; and I hope for your sake there is a next, 
for IT see you are doomed to be unhappy inthis. If ever there 
was a miserable being on earth it will be you. It is your fate, 
it is your fate.” 

Howard now becomes acquainted with a dissipated ensign, 
who leads him imto a variety of excesses and extravagancies. 
The retlections of Mr. Gamble on this head are so just, that we 
will quote them. 


The 
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« The pain which followed this departure from the ways of inna. 
cence was very great in the youthful sinner's breast; he felt what 
was fair and virtuous in morals, and could not fuil to contrast his 
present wretched mode of life with the quiet tenour of his formeg 
days:—placid evenings of conversation in the bosom of his family, 
or the conversation of an instructive and entertaining book ; health+ 
ful mornings of recreation in the fields, and glowing teflections op 
the glory of nature, and the wonder of her works. Even when, 
as too frequently happened, those glowing reflections became 
gloomy ones, still in their worst gloom was a grandeur which eles 
vated, while tt rived the heart.—Sad reverse now ! Turbulent even- 
ings of riot and drunkenness; hot drink and hot suppers, inflaming 
the blood, corrupting the heart, and corroding the temper; dis- 
tempered mornings of care and disquiet, of listlessness and an- 
guish; disordered head, and sickewed stomach; estrangement 
from himseif, and, of consequence, from the family he loved.— 
He could not bear to mingle in their society, because he thought 
the downcast eye and sorrowing look reproached him for the folly 
he had committed, and saw in his soiled visage the spots of the 
mity guiph into which he had fallen: they more painfully re- 
proached him, because while his conscience set the eye and face a 
speaking, the tongue was a silent one.—‘ Oh! who would ever,’ 
oftentimes exclaimed he, eas he rose jaded and unrefreshed from his 
care-worn pillow, ‘ lose the gratification of temperance, and satis- 
faction of virtue, for such wretched and vain delights as these.’— 
And, oh! exclaim I in like manner, what youth of sensibility, 
what youth even of common understanding or humanity, would 
be the misery rather than the comfort of his parents, would lose 
the approbation of the world, the still more valuable: approbation 
of his own breast, for such wretched and vain delights, as they 
may well be called! 


For all delights are vain; but that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain.” 


Excellent as this is, the reader will not fail to perceive, that 
Mr. Gamble has omitted the most powerful of all reasons for 
shunning the paths of guilt. It must surely be unnecessary to 
say, that we mean the dread, which every man ought to feel, of 
we in disobedience to the commands of his Saviour and his 

od, 

To supply the lavish expenditure of money for his follies, 
Howard bas recourse to. his father’s desk. Mr. Gamble, we 
must observe, seems to have a propensity to make thieves of his 
heroes ; or, as Drs. Gall and Spurzheim would say, to repre- 
sent them as having ‘‘ the organ of covetiveness exceedingly 
developed” in their sculls. At length, knowing that much longer 
concealment of his fault will be impossible, Howard meditates 
taking all that remains of the money, and quitting his father’s 
house. He contends against this temptation, but feels “ irre- 
sistibly 
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sistibly impelled to yield,” and exclaims that * it is his fate.” 
Fortunately, however, the unexpected sight of his father, smik 
mg on him at the moment he is preparing to consummate the 
erime, awakes all his filial feelings ; he desists from his purpose, 
and relinquishes bis dangerous acquaimtance. But here Mr, 
Gamble cannot abstain from introducing his baneful sentiments. 
The youth attributes to Providence his escape from guilt. “ Ar. 
rogant and self-sufficient creatures that we are!” exclaims he, 
** Providence busy itself about us! or our pitiful objects or pur- 
suits!’ . ; 

Lloward having reached the age of twenty, it is thought pro. 
per that he should endeavour to provide for himself; and he is, 
mi consequence, equipped for a journey to London. He quits 
the paternal roof with a heavy heart, and gloomy forebodings, 
but change of scene soon revives his spirits. He reaches Lie 
Verpool in safety; and here again we have a rhapsody on “ over. 
ruling destiny,” and the great men who have believed in it. The 
narrative of Howard's journey to London is given by himself, in 
a letter to a friend, which is written with infinite spirit. The 
passage in which he prides himself on his complete ability te 
baffle all the schemes of sharpers, against whom he has been 
kindly cautioned, is laughable and truly in character. “ T should," 
says he, “ be sillier than ever I was yet thought, after having 
read ‘Lom Jones, Roderick Random, and Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, to let myself be taken in by sharpers.” 

In the coach that conveyed him from Liverpool, the passen- 
gers were two merchants, a prudish, haughty lady, who shunned 
conversation, and seemed to sleep during a part of the journey, 
and a female, young, lovely, and amiable, who immediately 
became the possessor of his heart. His affection, however, was 
as pure as it was ardent. At Litchfield, where for the present 
his mistress terminated her journey, he prevailed on her to pass 
the afternoon in his company ;. but he was disappointed, by the 
speedy arrival of her uncle, who seemed to regard him with dis- 
hke, and carried her away, leaving Howard without any | know- 
ledge of her name, or even of her place of abode, farther than 
that her father was a tradesman iu London. 

In the metropolis he passes his time chiefly in visiting St. 
Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and the theatres; and im dwelling 
with doating fondness on the idea of the fair one; yet, such is 
the “ indolent melancholy of his nature” that he makes no at- 
tempt tu diseover her abode. By chance he again falls in with 
the dissipated ensign, and is again misled by him. At the 
Dog and Duck, he one evening meets with his prudish fellow- 
passenger in the coach, who now appears im her real character 
of a prostitute, rallies him on his sudden passion for the other 
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female traveller, and informs him, that it was she herself who, 
in revenge for Howard's want of gallantry, informed the uncle 
of his niece’s arrival, and prejudiced him against her compa- 
pion. 

The ensign shortly after sets out to join his regiment, at Bir- 
mingham ; and having previously learned from H oward, that he 
knows nothing more of his mistress’s connexions than that her 
uncle lives at Litchfield, he promises to discover for him her 
name and residence. His profligate acquaintance has, however, 
no intention of serving him, On the contrary, having obtained 
from the uncle the address of her father, with whom she now is, 
in London, he commits the. wanton and gratuitous perfidy of 
writing to the latter an anonymous letter, affirming, that Howard 
is carrying on an intrigue with her, and has taken a lodging in 
the neighbourhood, for the purpose of conducting it more con- 
veniently. On receiving this intelligence, the father locks up: his 
daughter ; and his passion so far outruns his reason, that he 
writes Howard an abusive epistle, to which he puts his name, 
and'the place where he lives. 

The consequences of this foolish step are such as may naturally 
he expected, and they afford Mr. Gamble an opportunity of 
breaking out into exclamations, on the “ strange fatality which 
drives unconscious man uuresisting before it.” Howard takes 
post in a public-house opposite to. the home of his mistress, 
gains a sight of her, and writes a letter, which after much cogi- 
tation on the mode of conveying it, he confides, not to a fea- 
thered Mercury, but to a humble pot-boy. Unused to such 
commissions, the messenger loses the letter, and the lover is 
consequently in great trouble, when he is visited by an elderly 
man, of rather a rough appearance, who proves to be a person 
to.whom his father had done a service, which he is desirous to 
repay to the son. ‘The character of this old man, who is an 
Irishman, and a stationer by trade, is drawn con amore. He is 
warm-hearted, hospitable, eternally voluble, and abounding in 
curiosity. The letter, sticking to the bottom of a porter-pot, 
has fallen into his hands, and, having been opened by him, pro- 
duces this visit. Finding that Howard’s intentions are honours 
able, he promises to deliver the letter into the hands of Louisa, 
Who is the daughter of a neighbour and friend. An answer is 
returned, an intercourse is commenced, and their love becomes 
Mutual and enthusiastic. 

Convinced that the father will not give his consent to the 
match, the old stationer and the lovers keep the correspondence 
@ profound secret from him. At length, Howard obtains ay 
‘ppoitment, which, though it is at present to remove him far 
fiom Loudon, will eventually enable him to claim the hand of 

Louisa, 
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Louisa. Bat, anable to bear the thought of separation and 
delay, he importunes her to merry privately, and eseape from 
home. All, however, that he ¢an obtain is, an assurance that 
she will come to some determination by the following day, 
‘Taking it for granted that she will yield, he flies to his friend, 
to consult on the means of carrying his plan mto execution, 
Here he meets with a rebut; the old stationer gives a blunt 
refusal, and Howard’s eloquence is exerted in vain, 


“ «Tt will be your ruin,’ swore he, ‘both one and t’other of 
you. Meet her in welcome, pretty dear: dry the tears from her 
soft eyes, after you have by your fine speeches fairly set her a 
weeping. Swear constancy to her upon holy Moses, if you will; 
and whenever you can afford to maintain a wife, return and claim, 
her in open day—in broad sunshine, as a body may say ; but none 
of your raking pots of tea—none of your moon-light:flittings for 
me: wasnt have my neighbour's daughter, whom I have known 
since she war’ at the size of a turf on Cloghancelly mountain, and 
my old landiord’s son, stealing away with packs on their backs, 
like a couple of tinkers, and living all their lives afterwards like 
beggars. Love won’t do alone; no, no, love alone won’t do: 
good thing for a main-mast, but the vessel won't sail far without 
being victuailed—sky-scraper, and no ballast in the hold, would 
soon ket her keel uppermost. Despise riches as much as any man, 
—woulda’t turn my heel where my toe stands, to be head cashier 
of the bank of England, or partner in the house of Prescot, 
Grote, Culverden, and Hollingsworth. But love won't do, tell 
you—-must be something to make the pot boil.—Cupid’s arrows— 
old fool that I am, to be talking about Cupid—kill no game; and 
as I recollect reading, when I used to trot, a little bare-legged boy, 
to Paddy Gallaugher’s school, under the cairn by the side of 
Lough Salt—* Venus freezed’—forget the rest, but know it means 
she'll soon turn tail upon you, unless you clap into her hande 


potatoe, and treat her to a mouthful of whiskey.’ ”’ 


The old man winds up his harangue by swearing instantly te 
disclose the secret to the father, if Howard will not desist from 
his intention; and the latter, as he cannot act without him, re- 
luctantly acquicsces. Delighted with having gained his point, 
the stathoner promises to win the father’s consent within twelve- 


~ months, and to invite him to supper that night, in order to enable 


Howard to take leave of Louisa. 
‘The result of this evening is fatal to the peace of both.— 
Louisa talls a vieten to her tenderness; and her lover, when 


reason agam sscrnics its empire, is no less miserable than bher- 
self. On the following soroueg, he hurries to see her, resolved, 
before his de; arture, tO repotr, at all risks, his fault by an im- 
mediate marriave ; but, unluckily, he finds it impossible To ob- 


tain an interview. Having ligercel much past the hour at which 
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he ought to have dined with his patron, he proceeds to keep his 
appointment. That gentleman, seeing his agitation, endeavours 
to learn the cause of it, which, however, Howard has not cou- 
rage to tell; and at length, his patron, who begins to suspect 
that he is not remarkable for prudence or punctuality, thinks it 
necessary to insist on seeing him to the coach, which 1s to con- 
vey him from London, lest the situation which he has obtained 
for him should be lost by delay. The lovers are thus separated, 
without again seeing each other. 

We now reach the second volume, which, by a sort of Hiber- 
nian arrangement, opens with what is in reality a preface to the 
work, By the defence which it contains, of a certain class of 
novels, we cannot say that we are at all edified or convinced. 
At his ideas of Reviewers, we cannot condescend to be angry; 
they are ouly calculated to excite our contempt. Where is his 
proof, that “ Reviewers’ opinions, in general, are known not to 
be fairly given?” Mr. Gamble declares that he dves not read 
reviews; and, while he declares this, he strongly reminds us of 
the sapient bird, which thrusts its head into a bush, and believes 
that no person cau see it. One thing which Mr. Gamble tells 
us, entitles him to our pity. “ There is,” he here says, “a 
rapid alternation im my mind of levity and gloom.” And, in 
another place, he adds, “it is not every mind can pass from 
levity to gloom, and from gloom to levity with the rapidity of 
mine.—It is not a desirable state of mind.” Not desirable, in- 
deed! It approaches too closely, we fear, to the confines of in- 
sanity. 

During an absence of some months, Howard receives several 
letters from Louisa, each of which is written in a more despond- 
ing tone than the preceding; but delicacy prevents her from 
giving more than very obscure hints of the terrible situation in 
which she now stands. At length, he perceives the danger to 
which she is exposed; and the bare idea of the consequence 
drives him nearly to madness. While he is in this constant 
agony of mind, his dreams and forebodings (Mr. Gamble is 
fond of dreams and forebodings) are full of terror. One of his 
visions, full of appalling images, Mr. Gamble describes. In the 
gloomy and the horrible Mr. Gamble delights ; and it must be 
owned that he excels in painting them. By this dream, Howard 
1s so fearfully agitated, that he bas a severe attack of illness; 
which brings him to the brink of the grave. 

On his recovery, he finds anuther letter, which confirms his 
apprehensions ; and now, regardless of every thing but the 
peace and reputation of his Louisa, he hasteus to England, and, 
while detained on the road, writes, to inform her of his arrival. 
W hen-be reaches London, he watches near her father’s dwelling; 
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in the hope of seeing her; and, at last, overcome by alarm af 
the silence and darkness of the house, determines to knock at the 
door. It is opened by his friend, the old stationer. A conver. 
sution takes place, and Howard is informed that his friend, 
through whose hands all the letters had been transmitted, finding 
an English post-mark on the last letter, had suspected Howard's 
intention, taken the liberty of breaking the seal; and, conceivi 
him to have violated his promise, had communicated the whole 
to the father, who had carried Loaisa down into the country, 
without hinting to her the reason of his so doing. Howard finally 
sueceeds in prevailing on him to name the place to which she is 
removed, which is to her uncle’s, at Litchfield. 

To Litchfield he begins his journey. At the ina, at Birming. 
ham, where he stops for the night, there is a ball, which he can 
sce from his window; and, as he stands listening to the music, 
and gazing on the light figures flitting before him, he soliloquizes 
in a mournful strain: on the vanity of human pleasures. The 
sound of a pistol arouses him from his meditations ; he descends 
into the yard, perceives on the ground an officer who has been 
wounded in a duel, and speedily discovers that it 1s his friend, 
the dissipated ensign. One by one, the spectators depart, and 
leave Howard and the dymg man alone. ‘Te his astonishinent, 
tloward learns the perfidy of his friend, but he generously for- 
gives him, and, at his earnest: request, promises to stay and see 
him buried. ‘Through the night he watches the struggles of his 
once gay companion; and be again soliloquizes, in a still more 
despondent and reprehensible tone than before. “ Oh! creas 
ture!” exclaims he, speaking of man in general, “ doomed to 
misery, and exposed to every variety. of suffering and pain, for 
you, I fear there is no otlicr world; and af there be’ only this 
one, surely, of all creatures, you are most miserable.” ‘Towards 
break of day, the ensign expires, and) Howard, after having pers 
formed the last duties to him, pursues his journey. 

The delay which this oceasions, he has abundant reason to 
lament. It is dark, and a heavy. rain has come on, by the time 
that he reaches a village in the vicinity ef Litchfield. Here he 
resolves to pass the night, at a siuall public house. ‘The conver- 
sation of the persons around him relates to the: circumstance of 
a young and beautiful woman, who, having recently thrown her- 
self to the river, has been rescued early enough to save her 
life, though she is still so weak, as to be unable to give any ac- 
count of herself. Howard hears this without any feelings: of 
alarm, till all his fears are at once roused by the reason which 
one of the persons assigns for her having committed this rash 
act.. He flies to the cottage, whither she has been carried, and 


finds that it is indeed his beloved Louiea. Her father also 
agises } 
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arrives; and the terror, which his anger against Howard excites. 
in his daughter, occasions the premature birth of a dead child. 
This scene, a pathetic one, and described pathetically, is, like 
many others in the bouk, disgraced and marred by the intrusion 
into it of Mr. Gamble’s disgusting sentiments... “ At this mo- 
ment,” exclaims Howard, she would be a lifeless corpse, if 
chance (he called it Providence, for grief as well as fear makes 
us religious,) had not saved her.” 

From a long and severe illness, Louisa at Iength almost re- 
covers; Howard obtains from his benevolent patron a more 
eligible appointment; and the father gives his consent to the 
marriage of the lovers. Every thing now seems to wear a pro- 
pitious aspect. The wedding is to take place ina fortnight, on 
his return from a visit which he is compelled to pay to the 
country. But it never takes place. Mr. Gamble cannot bear 
the idea of making any of his characters happy. A letter reaches 
Howard, which contains only the words, ‘ come quick, if you 
would see her alive.” In the agony of her feelings, on being 
subjected unexpectedly to a cruel insult, a blood-vessel had burst, 
and her death was become inevitable. He hastens. back in 
distraction, just soon enough to receive her last sigh. Insanity 
seizes him ; and he ultimately recovers from it, only to drag a 
life of deep and cureless sorrow. 

This story, simple as it is, is told in a manner which excites 
a powerful interest. That interest, indeed, remains undiminished, 
even by the circumstance of the catastrophe being divulged 
almost at the beginning of the work. But to the literary merit 
alone of Mr. Gamble, can any praise be awarded? After the spe- 
cimens which we have given, it is needless to say, that nothing can 
be worse than his doctrines. Their direct, their inevitable ten- 
dency is to make man at least discontented, wretched, and incapa- 
ble of exertion ; for who will exert himself, when he believes that 
an over-ruling fate laughs all his efforts to scorn? Well would 
it be, were these their worst effects. But it is impossible not to 
see that they remove all the restraints on the vices of mankind, 
and that, therefore, they cannot fail to be the fruitful parents of 
lanumerable crimes. In vain would Mr, Gamble plead, that 
he intends his novels ‘to show the direful consequences which 
arise from the commission of a sivgle guilty act.—He has dis- 
qualified himself from urging this plea. Has he not laboured 
to destroy the strongest motive for loving virtue, and abhorring 
wickedness ; and has he not likewise, over and over again, 
taught the lesson that man is the sport of an invincible necessity, 
against which li his prudence will not avail him in_ the 
‘ slightest degree.” With Mr. Gamble’s principles, it is as 
much a mockery to talk of the “ fault” of Howard, as to talk 
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of the fault committed by a bayonet or a bullet. Before we 
part with hin, we musi advise him, aud we do it in perfect sin. 
cerity and kindness, to beware that his principles do not ult. 
mately exclude not only all * levity,” but also all feeling of com. 
fort from his mind, and involve it in profound and irremediable 
“ploom.” We fear that he may not be quite as safe from such 
a tremendous infliction, as porhaps he himself will imagine. 


_— 





Arr. IX. The Evidence of Authority of the Christian Re. 
ligion. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmeis, Minister of Kilmany, 
Leimburgh. Svo. 260 pp. 7s. 6d. Longman. isi4, 


"THE contents of this volume have already been presented jn 
part to the public, under the article CunisrlANiry, in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia. We are happy to see it republished 
in its present form, as We are persuaded that it cannot be read 
without producing the most serious and heartfelt conviction of 
the tru'h of that holy religion which it is designed to defend. The 
evidences of Christianity are so numerous and overpowering, that 
no one writer can enter at large upon every ground of defence, but 
each man takes that department, to which the natural tendency of 
his mind peculiarly directs him. Mr. Chalmers dedicates the 
chief part of his labours to the exposition of the historical evi- 
dence, and the ground which he has thus chosen is defended 
both with accuracy and with skull. 

The work is divided into ten chapters. I. On the Priuci- 
ples of Historical Evidence, and their Application to the Truth 
of Chiistianity. 11. On the Authenticny of the different Books 
of the New Pestament. TIL. On the internal marks of Honesty 
und Trath to be found in the New Testament. 1V. On the 
‘Pestimons of the Original Witnesses to the Truth of the Gospel 
Naricvave. V. On the ‘Testimony of Subsequent Witnesses, 
V1. Remarks en the Argument from Prophecy. VIE. Remarks 
ou the Scepucism of Geologists. VILL On the Laternal Evi- 
dence and Objections of Deistieal Infidels. LX. On the Way 
of Proposing the Aicament to Atheistical Infidels. X. On the 
Supreme Authority of Revelation. 

"The distinguishing f aiave of this volume is the calm and con- 
vincing maiier m which i speaks to the common and practical 
sense Ci ibe reader. We trust that it will have its due share of 
reade.s, “ho cannot fail of deriving much useful and satisfactory 
knowledge from its perusal. Mr. Chalmers is a clear-headed 
man, and understands the laws of evidence well, but we could 
wish Usat be had uot deciied the mode of defence pursued by 


Dr. 
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Dr. Clarke and the reasoning school. The attacks upon 
Christianity @ prior?, are much more formidable and much more 
uumerous than those which are made upon its bistorical evi- 
dence; they require, therefore, at least as zealous and as able 
defenders. Until a man be made convinced of the reasonable- 
ness of a revelation, and the necessity of a Redeemer, he will 
trouble himself very Little with an examination into the historical 
evidence of their existence. 





—— 


Art. X. Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, and on several 
Subjects. By the Rev. L£. Scobell, A. B. Chaplain to the 
Directors and Guardians of the Poor of St. Marylebone, 
Svo. 424pp. 12s. Lloyd. 1815. 


MR. SCOBELL informs us that this volume is his first pro- 
duction, we are happy, therefore, that it is in our power to offer 
him the encouragement which he so justly deserves. His doc- 
trines are sound, and his language powerful and animated, and we 
doubt not that if these sermons were to be delivered in the same 
energetic manner in which they are written, they would have 
a strong practical effect upon a large and mixed congregation. 
The comparison of the pilgrimage of Jife with that of the Is- 
raclites through the wilderness 1s drawn with much sweetness, 
and in a manner that reminds us of Bishop Horne himself. 


“ It is true we suffer beneath the yoke of sin and Satan, heavier 
by far than even Egyptian rigour, more cruel and destructive than 
earthly task. masters. It is true we’ are placed in a land of sha- 
dows, subject to tribulations, to pains, and death. But God for- 
sakes not his people. The sighings of bondage, and the cry of 
attiction come to the throne of heavenly mercy. He hears our 
groaning, and remembers his covenant. Like the Jews to Moses, 
we are pointed to a guide and leader, and that friend is Jesus 
Christ. He is, to us, the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.’’ 
He is a lamp to our feet and a light to our goings. Safe under 
his protection, the children of earth may pass, not only safely, 
but with gladness, through the rugged mountains of the world, 
and go on their way “ rejoicing in hope.” He refreshes their 
fainting hearts with the “ hidden manna” of immortality, and to 
the thirsting soul he sheweth “ the pure river of the water of 
life,’’ of water “ clear as chrystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb.’ Sorrows may come, or adversity op- 
press, but let their night of affliction be ever so dark, He pierces 
it with the cheering beams of his Holy Spirit; He erects the 
pillar of sacred flame within the heart, and whispers to the trem. 
bling mortal, pardon and peace. 
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‘¢ Nor is this all, While he calms with power the wind and 
the tempest here, he leaves us not in doubt about the scenes of ap 
hereafter. He points our eyes to a celestial country, of joy and 
plenty, of liberty and light. All its treasures are open to our pos. 
session; all its blessings extended to our enjoyment. We are in. 
vited, encouraged, intreated, urged to enter into this everlasting 
Canaan, that we may “ eat the fruit thereof, and the goodness 
thereof;’’ and that when all the dangers of our probationary jour. 
ney are finished and gone, when the waters of salvation “ are 
cle passed over,” we may be refreshed with the dews of 
heavenly favour, and rest amidst the tranquillity of the eternal 
Sabbath.” P. $27. 


With the following sentiments respecting liberality, or the re. 
ligious apathy of modern times we were much pleased, 


«« If by liberality be meant a general spirit of philanthropy, a 
charitable compassion for the failings of humanity, a backwardness 
to impute unworthy motives, modesty of behaviour, lenient judg. 
ment, and an indulgent toleration—the principle is heavenly; it 
is the morning star of the Gospel; it is the pure effluence of the 
fountain of mercies. But if, on the other hand, it be intended by 
this term to insinuate that all religions are alike, that doctrines 
are non-essential; that present sincerity is, under every opportu. 
nity, to compensate for corrigible errors: that a chain of spiritual 
union is to subsist between opinions diametrically and physically 
opposite ; that creeds are of little or no importance, provided the 
life be correct, or in other words, that works without faith are 
safe and acceptable—against this, in whatever shape it appear, the 
Christian minister, in word and in deed—with moderation, but 
with firmness, is bound unequivocally to protest.”? - P. 209. 


We cun safely pronounce these sermons to be hortatory and as 
Christian discourses, untainted by any fanatical cant. Should 
Mr. Scobell publish agam we should recommend rather more 
attention to method, and rather less exuberance of expression. 
These, however, are errors which we have no doubt but that his 
own good judgmeut will correct. 


— - - ———— —_- oo _ a os 


Aut. XE. A Dictionary of all Religions, &c. By Thomas 
Williams. \Gmo. 330 pp. 7s. Gd. Williams and Son. 


on oe 


WE are sorry that we cannot compliment Mr. Williams either 
upon the principles or upon the execution of the work before us. 
Let us take for the example his account of the Church of 

England. 
“ Exorisn Cuurcu., The Church of England is Episcopaliaa, 
and boasts a regular succession of Bishops from the time of the 
9 Apostles, 
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Apostles, conveyed to them through the Church of Rome. The 
Churches of England and Ireland were united by the Union of 
1801, and form a grand national establishment; but with a free 
toleration of Dissenters in their principles and worship, without 
admitting them to any of its emoluments, and excluding them from 
many offices in the state.’’ 


Now we should be happy to know what information any 
stranger to the doctrines and discipline of our Church could 
derive from such a description. Mr. Williams m truth has given 
us a very meagre and confined performance, and inferior to one 
or two others, whose principles indeed are no better than his own, 
The best part of the volume is the print preceding the tutle-page, 
which is taken from the celebrated picture of the meeting of the 
Reformers with the Bible before them, and the Pope, the Cardi- 
uals, the Monks, and the Devil, attempting to blow out the 
candle. 


—_ i. 





Art. XIL. Poems and Imitations, by Daniel Cabanel, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 192. 10s. Bickerstaff. 1814. 


THE two first poems in this volume have been published be- 
fore, and have received, as we think they deserve, a favourable 
notice. The poetry of the Tocsin in particular is entitled to 
commendation. The-thoughts are elegant, and the general flow 
of the lines harmonious. Of these and the subsequent poems 
we can now, in our turn, speak in terms of praise: the transla- 
tions from the Italian are pretty, and the lines written at different 
places through which the author has passed in his travels are ge- 
nerally pleasing. We shall cite, in confirmation of our opinion 
the two last stanzas from an Address to Hope. 


‘“‘ Indulgent Power thy aid impart ! 
With chasten’d raptures fill my heart— 
Thy soothing Heralds send! 
Teach me the ways of Love and Peace, 
Bid sublunary sorrows cease, 
And Earth’s delusions end ! 


And on the confines of the Grave— 
When Heaven resumes the life it gave, 
And claims my forfeit breath ; 
Be Faith thy Seraph Sister nigh ! 
With thee to waft me to the sky— 
And charm the shaft of Death!” P. 113, 
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Arr. NUFF. Advice on the Study and the Practice of the Lag, 
M addreswd to Atiornies’ Clerks. By W. Wright. 
| 1SO pp. "Paylor and Hessey. 1815. 
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[TIS volume is addressed to a class of men, who of all 
others, are most m need of au adviser and a guide. There are 
few siuations more perilous to the young man than a clerkship 
to on attorney, whether im town or im the country. So ve 
hitle labour is necessary to acquamt him with the routine of his 
ere ry business, and so very little ingenuity required to attain 
and to exe Tete the Inttle low an d dirty artific es which characterise 
: tuo Hany of lis profession, that he may pass through the time 
of Lis articles m idleness and profligacy, and at the conclusion 
of that period, set ap for hnaself wih as good pretensions as 
most of his neighbours. [Even to those, who pursue with more 
steadiness their professional studies, much, very much is wanted 
to open and enlarge their mind, to give it right and honourable 
views, and to elevate it above the meanness and roguery which 
; is so incidental to their callmg. We are, therefore, happy in 
finding a volume which may safely be recommended to eve 
clerk at an attorney’s desk, asa clear, concise, and useful guide 
to tho-e studies and pursuits which will make him the better at. 
torney and the better man, It will open to his mind various 
*% sources of information, from which, during the period of his 
. cletksbip, be may denve the most important advantages ; and it 
will teach him the most apt and judicious method of pur- 
suing them. 
One deticiency alone we are sorry to remark, which in another 
edition we trust will be supplied. We find no exhortation to the 
young man, cither to hold fast the faith, or fulfil the duties of 


our holy religion. No man will prove the worse lawyer for 
bemg a Christian ; and we are mistaken indeed, if he will not 
: . . 
: prove wie h the be ter. Leta short chapter wpon this important 


point be added, and the volume shall have our best wishes. 





Arr. XIV. dn easy Introduction to the Mathematics. By 


, Charles Butler, Oxford, 2vols. 8vo. J). 11s. 6d. Longman. 
T 0 those, who may be desirous of entering upon mathematical 
studics bw theinselves, without the assistance which a privzte 
tutor or a lecture-room can afford, these volumes will be found 

A a useful and satisfactory publication. Mr. Butler possesses to a 


very considerable aegree the art of explanation, and of rendering 
the first steps of science accessible to young and ardent aia 
‘Lhe work +s divided into ten departments. The first treats of 


: 
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all the Rules of Common Arithmetic at considerable length, and 
ina very perfect manner. The second contains the Theory and 
Practice of Logarithms, with the History of their Iaveution, 
The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh are dedicated to Algebra 
in all its various branches, to a considerable depth. The eighth 

rt treats of Geometry, being an [utroduction to the Elements 
of Euclid, with various Corollaries, selected from Clavius, Bar- 
row, Savil, Ludlam, Playfair, &c. and many useful propositions 
illustrating the text, as the student proceeds. The ninth part 
contams the ‘Theory and Practice of ‘Trigonometry ; and the 
teuth gives usa short account of Come Sections. — 

Mr. Butler appears to have bestowed much pains and labour 
upon the work, and we trust that he will be rewarded by that 
extended circulation, to which by its general merit it is so justly 
entitled. 





Art. XV. A Practical Treatise on finding the Latitude 
and Longitude at Sea. By 1. Myers, A. M. of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwwh. 8vo. 500 pp. 16s. Robinson, 
1815. 


THIS excellent treatise is translated from the French of M. de 
Rossel, and cannot fail of becoming a work of general utility to 
all those who are desirous of becoming practically acquainted 
with nautical astronomy. To this treatise Mr, Myers has sub- 
joined a very useful ‘Table of the Right Ascensions and Declina- 
tion of the principal fixed stars which are used in finding the 
Longitude at Sea; and another of the logarithms of numbers 
and their complements to an extent sufficient for general practice. 
We find a ‘Table also of Logarithmic Sines and Cosines, Tan- 
gents and Cotangents, with their differences corresponding to 
every ten seconds. To these is added the new method of 
clearing the distance, lately published by Dr. Brinckley, Professor 
of Astronomy in Dublin, and a Table of Natural and Versed 
Sines. We consider this as a very laborious and useful work, 
and we hope that it will meet among nauiical men the encourage- 
ment which it really deserves. 


_—_— 





Art. XVI. The Universal British Merchant, &c. §c. By 
W. Keegan, Master of Manor-house Academy. 16mo. 
400 pp. Law and Whittaker. 1815. 


Tuis is a translation from a French work by the same author, 
entiled Le Négociant Universel, which possessed, in its way, 
_ considerable: 
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considerable merit. It contains two hundred letters, as spe. 
cimens of commercial correspondence between Great Britain 
aud the principal trading cities of Europe, &c. and shewing in 
a familiar and practical manner the mode of effecting insu. 
rances, drawing bills, remitting cash, &c. and laying open the 
whole system of mercantile business. ‘To those who are in- 
tended for the compting-house we should recommend this littl: 
volume as an early present, nor do we know of any publication 
better calculaied to in‘tiaie them into the business of their fu. 
ture destination, or to give them a more clear and practical view 
of all mercantile transactions. 





Art. XVII. Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scot- 
land to his Friend in London. &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s, 
Gale and Co. 1815. 


ry n P ‘ . 2 
THESE letters were first printed: in 1754, having then been 
written near twenty years. ‘The interest excited in the literary 
world by the novel of Waverley has probably caused their re- 
publication at this period. ‘They contain an admirable account, 
of the Highlanders, and their manners, about the year 1796, 
being written, as it appears, by a military man, who was quar- 
tered near Inverness. ‘To those who may be desirous of ac- 
quainting themselves with the manners and habits of a race, who 
have now almost faded off the face of the earth, these two vo- 
lumes cannot but prove highly attractive. They are clearly not 
an account kneaded and made up for publication, but the genuine 
letters of an acute and intelligent man, who was making a pil- 
erimage through a region, almost as much unknown to his coun- 
trymen as the desarts of Arabia. 

The following description of the wretched state of an High- 
land town in ancient days, will present a picture of miscry, with 
which few of our readers are acquainted. 


«“ A Highland town, as before mentioned, is composed of a few 
huts for dwellings, with barns and stables, and both the latter are 
of a more diminutive size than the former, all irregularly placed, 
some one way, some another, and at any distance look like so many 
heaps of dirt; these are built in glens and straths, which are the 
corn-countries, near rivers and rivulets, and also on the sides of 
lakes where there is some arable land for the support of the inha- 
bitants. 

‘¢ But Lam now to speak of the manner in which the lower order 
of Highlanders hve ; and shall begin with the spring of the year. 

“ This is a bad season with them; for then their provision of 
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gatmeal begins to fail, and for a supply they bleed their cattle, and 
boil the blood into cakes, which, together with a little milk and e 
short allowance of oatmeal, is their food. 

« It is true, there are small trouts, or something like them, in 
some of the little rivers, which continue in holes among the rocks, 
which are always full of water when the stream is quite ceased for 
want of rain: these might be a help to them in this starving season ; 
but I have had so little notion in ail my journeys that they made 
those fish a part of their dict, that I never once thought of them, 
as such, till this very moment. It is likely they cannot catch them 
for want of proper tackle, but I am sure they cannot be without 
them for want of leisure. What may seem strange is, that they do 
not intreduce roots among them (as potatoes) for the purpose ; 
but the land they occupy is so very little, they think they cannot 
spare any part of it from their corn, and the landlord’s demand of 
rent in kind is another objection. You will perceive [ am speaking 
only of the poor people in the interior parts of the mountains; for 
near the coast, all round them, there are few confined to sych dimi- 
qutive farms, and the most necessitous of all may share, upon ecea- 
sion, the benefit of various kinds of shell-fish, only for seeking and 
fetching. 

“ Their cattle are much weakened by want of sufficient food in 
the preceding winter, and this immoderate bleeding reduces them 
to so low a plight, that in a morning they cannot rise from the 
ground, and several of the inhabitants join together to help up 
each other’s cows, &c. 

“ In summer the people remove to the hills, and dwell in nwch 
worse huts than those they leave below: these are near the spots | 
of grazing, and are called skealings, scattered from one another as 
occasion requires. Every one has his particular space of pasture, 
for which, if it be not a part of his farm, he pays, as I shall men- 
tion hereafter. 

“ Here they maketheir butter and cheese. By the way, I have 
seen some of the former with blueish veins, made, as I thought, by 
the mixture of smoke, not much unlike to Castile soap ; but some 
have said it was a mixture of sheep’s milk, which gave a part of ig- 
that tincture of blue. : 

“ When the grazing fails, the Highlanders return to their for- 
mer habitations, and the cattle to pick up their sustenance among 
the heath, as before. 

“ At other times the children share the milk with the calves 
lambs, and kids; for they milk the dams of them all, which keeps 
their young se lean, that when sold in the low country they are: 
chiefly used, as they tell me, to make soups withal; and when a 
side of any one of these kinds hangs up in our market, the least dis-* 
agreeable part of the sight is the transparency of the ribs. 

“* About the latter end of August, or the beginning of September, 
the cattle are brought into good order by their summer feed, - | 
the beef is extremely sweet and succulent; which I suppose is 
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owing, in good part, to their being reduced to such poverty in the 
spring, and made up again with new flesh. 

«« Now the drovers collect their herds, and drive them to fairs 
and markets on the borders of the Lowlands, and sometimes to the 
north of England ; and in their passage they pay a certain tribute, 
proportionable to the number of cattle, to the owner of the terri- 
tory they pass through, which is in licu of all reckonings for grazing,” 
Vol. LI. p. 108. 


It is scarcely possible for us, who live in a commercial coun. 
try, to form even a notion of the trifling value attached to money, 
it a state of comparative rudeness and simplicity, and how hittle 
itis able to miugate the severities of want in such a condition, 
The followimy affecting anecdote will convince the reader of the 
uiter helplessness of a country, where money is scarcely known 
as possessing any value in itself, but as the immediate represen- 
tative only of the necessaries of life. 


«« About the time of one great scarcity here, the garrison of 
Fort William, opposite to us on the west coast, was very low in 
eatmeal, and the little hovel town of Maryburgh, nearly adjoining 
to it, was almost destitute. | 

‘* Some afiairs at that time called me to the fert; and being at 
the governor's house, one of the towns-women came to his lady, 
and besought her to use her interest that she might be spared out 
of the stores, for her money, or to repay it in kind, only one peck 
of oatmeal, to keep her children from starving ; for that there was 
none to be sold in the town, or other food to be had whatever. The 
lady, who is one of the best and most agreeable of women, told her 
she teared her husband could not be prevailed on to part with any 
at that time. This she said, as knowing that kind of provision was 
almost exhausted, and a great number of mouths {to be fed; that 
there was but avery precarious dependance upon the winds for a 
supply, and that other sea accidents might happen ;—but to show 
her good will, she gave her a shilling. ‘The poor woman, holding 
up the money, first looked at that, in a musing manner, then at the 
lady, and bursting out into tears, cried—‘ Madam, what must I do 
with this?) My children cannot eat it ?’ And laid the shilling down 
upon the table in the greatest sorrow and despair. It would be too 
trite to remark upon the uselessness of money, when it cannot be 
bartered ior something absolutely necessary to life. But I do assure 
you I was hardly ever more affected with distress than upon this 
eccasion, for I never saw such an example of it before. 

‘* | must not leave you in suspense. The governor, commi- 
serating the poor woman’s circumstance, spared her that small 
quantity ; and then the passion of joy seemed more unruly in the 
poor creature’s breast, than all her grief and fear had been before.” 
Vell, p. 242. 
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A very curious account is given in a preceding letter of the 


jurisdiction of the kirk, which at that ime appears to have 


reached its utmost height. ‘The stool of repentance appears‘to 
have been the principal agent of Presbyterian discipline. This 
stool was fashioned like an arm chair, and was raised nearly two 
feet higher than the rest of the seats, and directly fronted the 
pulpit. When the kirk bell rung, the culprit mounted the chair, 
and was arrayed by the bellman im the, black sackcloth gown, 
and thus attired he underwent a long extemporary reproof and 
admonition from the sour-faced minister of puritanical severity. 

We can recommend this little work to our readers as a most 
entertaining history of the ancient days of Scotland, and as con- 
taining various anecdotes not to be met with in any other place. 
It has received indeed already a testimony far more valuable tham 
our's, having been repeatedly quoted by Walter Scott, in his 
notes on the Lady of the Lake, as a curious depository of Scot. 
tish manners, and as peculiarly valuable for the local descriptions 
which it contains, 





Ant. XVII. 4 Vale for Gentle and Simple. 12mo. 456 pp. 
7s. Hunter. 1815. 


THE first part of this Tale induced us to think that it was 
written for the amusement of the young, but about the middle it 
assumes a higher character, and may be recommended as a very 
entertaining volume to all those who are likely to receive pleasure 
from the perusal of “ a Tale.” The story is well told, the inci- 
dents sufficiently amusing, and the moral and sentiments unques- 
tionably good. The character of Sir Thomas Upland, a good- 
natured, shatter-brained country gentleman, is drawn with much 
spirit and originality, and without the least caricature. Our 
readers, whether “ Gentle or Simple,” cannot fail to derive much 
amusement from the volume before us. 





Ant. XTX. Memoirs of an Old Wig. 
Longman. 1815. 


i2mo. 164 pp. 7s. 


IN the adventures of the Wig, which is the subject of these me- 
moirs, we meet with a ver lively tale and a very entertaing string 
of historical anecdotes. This aforesaid wig is supposed to have 
covered 
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covered the head of the bloody Judge Jeffries, of whose repen.- 
tance and death a very teresting account is introduced. The 
wig becomes the property afterwards of William the third; the 
Duke of Marlborough, of Dean Swift, of Orator Henly, and 
other worthies. Of the history of Wigs our author gives a very 
amusing account in his preface, part of which we shall extract 
for the information of our readers. 


«¢ Even among savage nations, you find a disposition not tobe — 
content with the covering which nature had given to the head. 
The Myuntes carry on their heads a board about 15 inches square, 
with which they cover their hair, and fasten it with wax, and it 
being a woody country, they are often entangled by their head. 
dress, and when they comb their hair, which is only once. a year, 
they are a full hour melting the wax. 

“« The inhabitants of Natal, as we are told by Duhalde, wear 
wigs made of the fat of oxen from six to ten inches high, then 
anoint the head with purer grease, which mixing with the hair, 
fasten these bonnets for life. 

“* But though the ancients used coverings of artificial hair, yet 
they partook very little of the character of our Periwig, and the 
composition which first entitled them to that name was hardly 
known so early as 1500. Budeus describes one in 1534. The 
first on record in En is said to have been worn by Saxon, 
Henry the VIIIth’s fool. 

‘« The first that were made were so heavy that they weighed 
two pounds, being fastened on a kind of cushion, such as they 
knit lace on: the cawl, by the introduction of which they were 
wuch lightened, being a subsequent improvement, 

“ Though Wigs were contrived to conceal natural or accidental 
baldness, soon became so ridiculously fashionable, as to be 
worn by such had no defects to hide, in preference to the most 
beautiful locks, the gift of all bounteous nature, which were sa- 
crificed to make way for them. 

“« The clergy were long before they adopted them, and the 
French clergy used them fmt. Cardinal Grimaldi forbade their 
use te priests without dispensation or necessity. Monsieur Thyer 
wrote a treatise on the subject, who esteems a priest’s head under 
a Peruke, a monster in the church, nor can he conceive any thing 
so scandalous as an abbot with a florid countenance and well 
curled Wig ; loss of hair being thought to arise from disease. 

** The players, from knowing what diversity of character is pro- 
duced by the Wig, generally wore them on the stage in Shake- 
speare’s:' tyne, which occasions that great Dramatist to say, “ It 
offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow 
tear a ion to tatters.’? 

** The bar assumed the Wig about 1660, and as Alexander 
ns, in his Lecture on Heads, humourously analyzes it— 
are special pleadings in the fore-top, pleas, rejoinders, re- 
plications, 
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plications, and demurrers in turn of the curls, knotty points in 
the twist of the tail, the length of a chancery suit in the depth of 
a full bottom ; and a Serjeant’s black coif, as much as tells us that 
the law is a sort of blister plaster, and never to be used but in 
desperate cases.” 

« About the close of the 17th Century, Perukes were made to 
represent natural curls of hair, but in such a stream, that ten 
heads would not have furnished an equal quantity, as it flowed 
down the back, and hung over the shoulders half way down the 
arms. 

« Louis the XIVth’s Wig was so enormous, that he was said to 
rob the heads of all his subjects to cover his own; and such was 
the use of hair in England for such compositions, that in 1700, a 
young country girl got sixty pounds for her head of hair, and the 
grey locks of an old woman, after death, sold for fifty pounds, as 
did Wigs in common for forty pounds. 

“‘ In 1720, or thereabouts, it became fashionable to tie one 
half of it on the left side into a club, as is represented in the Vig- 
nette of the Title page, which professes to give the real model of 
Linneus’s Wig. 

“ Between 1730 and 1740 Bag Wigs came into fashion, and 
such as were plaited into a Queue, though till 1750 the long flowe 
ing Perukes maintained their ascendancy. 

“In 1763 the use of Wigs in general began to decline, in so 
much that there was a petition from the master Peruke makers, of 
London and Westminster, to the King, in which they complain of 
the influx of French hair dressers. P, viii. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Nicho/s has at length completed his laborious History of 
Leicestershire, by an Appendix of Additions and Corrections ; 
a Series of elaborate Indexes; a general Map of the County ; 
and several additional Plates. 


Proposals for a new IHistory of Northamptonshire, brought 
down to the preseut period, have been issued by Mr. George 
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Royal Liverpool Academy. 
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